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To trace the historical development of psychology in the Soviet 
Union is to acquire the means for an understanding of its present status 
and content, about which so little is known outside the borders of the 
Soviet Union. In this paper it is proposed to survey the historical 
antecedents of contemporary dialectic psychology in the Soviet Union 
and to provide some idea of its basic tenets as presently constituted. 
While it were best to give a historical exposition which could take us 
down to the present, the purposes of this paper, as it so happens, do not 
necessitate a detailed account of events in the Soviet psychological 
world beyond 1936. The writer hopes, however, to supplement the 
present paper in the future with a historical account of developments 
subsequent to 1936 and so help overcome the unfortunate meagerness 
in knowledge of the workings and level of accomplishment of dialectic 
psychology in the Soviet Union. 

When one surveys from the vantage point of the present the course 
that psychology in the Soviet Union has taken since the days of the 
October Revolution, it is possible to mark out three periods in its 
evolution. These periods in the evolution which eventuated in the 
establishment of a dialectical psychology, distinct from all other schools 
of psychology, may be designated roughly as (1) the pre-Marxian 
period (1917 to 1923 inclusive), (2) the period of trial and ‘‘error’” 


1 The writing of this paper was initiated in the course of independent study on Soviet 
psychology at Northwestern University. All direct quotations from Russian sources 
are the writer’s translations. The writer wishes also to bring to the reader’s attention 
the fact that, wherever a Soviet psychologist’s point of view or argument is presented, 
an attempt has been made to reproduce or, at least, to convey the usual tone and style 
of such presentation as far as it is possible to do so in English. 

* The quotes here and elsewhere harbor no invidious or any other intent. Context 
should in every instance explain their use. 
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(1924 to 1930-1931), and (3) the period of the gradual emergence of a 
genuine dialectical psychology, a Soviet psychology, based on dialectical 
materialism and developed throughout in conscious accordance with its 
principles (1931 to the present). 

This conscious attempt to found a psychology whose methodology 
is that of dialectical materialism (101, 111, 114), as well as the need to 
cope with the specific tasks placed before it by the urgent demands of 
revolutionary reconstruction from Tsarism to socialism, determined in 
large measure the particular development that dialectic psychology 
came to exhibit (137, p. 21). Teplov, writing as a Soviet psychologist, 
therefore states that ‘“‘the history of Soviet psychology is really the 
history of the Soviet psychologist’s mastery of the Marxist-Leninist 
methodology . . . [and that] each new step forward of Soviet scientific 
psychology, each of its large-scale achievements, is witness to a new 
stage in his creative mastery of Marxism’’ (117, p. 9). 

It will be seen that the development of dialectic psychology in the 
Soviet Union was by no means a smooth and uninterrupted affair. It 
had its confused and muddled periods, as well as periods of clear direc- 
tion and steady progress; times also when in retrospect it seemed to be 
diverted far from its set aims and goals. But the eventuating result was 
a psychology, firmly set on dialectical materialist principles and on 
these bases, to all appearances, effectively functioning and forging 
ahead. 


THE PRE-MARXIAN PERIOD 
General Observations 


The first period, dating from the revolution to 1923 inclusive, is one 
during which psychology in the Soviet Union may be seen as beset by 
the same well-known difficulties plaguing psychology in Western 
Europe and America. Attempted solutions of these difficulties tended 
to follow the same lines as in western Europe and America, and for a 
number of years, up until 1930-1931, Gestaltist orientations, Freudian- 
ism, Stern’s personalistic psychology, Adler’s individual psychology, 
and especially American behaviorism were from time to time more or 
less in evidence (28, 127, 136). 

However, to overcome the crisis in psychology as they saw it, and 
under the influence of the continuing revolution, Soviet psychologists 
during this period came to champion the need of a thoroughgoing re- 
construction of the philosophical foundations of psychology in the spirit 
of a genuine Marxism. Although this reconstruction was subsequently 
considered to have fallen far short of actual accomplishment, the result 
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at that time, nevertheless, was that so-called idealistic psychology soon 
ceased to exert any real influence. In fact, its extreme speculative and 
metaphysical wings, represented by such figures as Losskil and Frank, 
disappeared altogether, and conceptions, which in Europe are asso- 
ciated with Husserl and the phenomenologists and in the Soviet Union 
with the names of Lopatin, Chelpanov, and others (7, Ch. 8; 137), 
were surrendered in favor of the doctrine of ‘‘scientific materialism”’ 
(65, 93). 

Instead, developments patterned after American behaviorism came 
strongly to the fore, especially in the guise of Bekhterev’s reflexology. 
At the same time, also, Pavlov (79), the successor to the work of the 
physiologist Sechenov (12, 39, 49), was given, through the personal 
intercession of Lenin, every opportunity to proceed with his task of 
laying the foundations for a neurologically based psychology despite 
the disruptions occasioned by the Civil War? (80). 


The Contributions of Blonskit and Kornilov 


In 1921 Blonski¥* in his book, Essay on Scientific Psychology (21), 
entered the revolutionary lists against the traditional psychologies, 
which he claimed reeked of idealism, and issued the first summons in 
behalf of a psychology reared on materialist bases. Although he was 
later criticized for his adherence to American behaviorism, his gross 
mechanism, and lack of dialectical materialist mastery, his attacks on 
“university psychology’”’ were considered telling. Highly regarded also 
was his thesis of the social and class nature of psychological man. ‘“‘Ina 
class society ‘man in general’,’’ wrote Blonskil, ‘‘is an empty abstrac- 
tion; for man’s social behavior is determined by the behavior of his 
class’ (117, pp. 10-11). 

In 1922 Kornilov, in his book, The Theory of Human Reactions® (42), 


’ The course of events which led to the disappearance of pre-revolutionary Russian 
psychology and the emergence of “‘materialist’’ schools was to be expected, given the 
thoroughgoing character of the Russian revolution and its planned and unplanned im- 
pact affecting the whole of Russian society. 

‘ Blonskil was a pupil of Chelpanov (28a), who was, along with Nechaevy, N. N. 
Lange, and Bekhterev, one of the foremost representatives of experimental psychology 
in pre-revolutionary Russia (7, Ch. 6). Of this group Bekhterev is especially to be 
noted for his program of “objective psychology” which he promulgated in a book (16) 
of like name, published in 1907, six years before Watson’s first published espousal of sim- 
ilar ideas (135). 

5 This work deals with the measurement of the energetic side of behavior and its 
energy-expenditure at different levels of reaction. Kornilov was, thereby, led toa new 
classification of behavior based on the rapidity of the subject’s reaction and his inclina- 
tion for a greater or lesser energy-expenditure. 
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joined the fray against idealism and philosophy in psychology. Al- 
though a pupil of Chelpanov, he insisted on the complete separation of 
psychology from philosophy, both as regards method and object of 
study, so that it be included in the ranks of the natural sciences. Kor- 
nilov, in addition, championed an end to the academic cloistering of 
experimental psychology, demanding that it not shun to deal with psy- 
chological questions pertinent to life and the demands of “‘socialist con- 
struction.” 

In 1923, Kornilov issued a veritable call to arms in behalf of a 
Marxist psychology frankly based on dialectical materialism when, be- 
fore the First All-Russian Psychoneurological Congress held in Moscow, 
he presented his paper, ‘‘Contemporary Psychology and Marxism” 
(43). This paper signaled the first open struggle between the new 
“‘materialist’’ psychology and the old idealist psychology, dubbed 
Chelpanovian. It led to the latter’s swift demise, thus bringing to a 
close the first stage in the development of a Marxist psychology. 


THE TRIAL AND ERROR PERIOD 


It was during the second period, dating from 1924 to 1930-1931, 
that Marxism may be said to have won for itself recognition as the 
proper methodological basis of psychology in the Soviet Union. But, 
as we shall see, this recognition was at best theoretical, since, by the 
end of the decade, its implementation in actual acceptable psycho- 
logical theory was judged not to have been satisfactorily accomplished. 
However, several psychological schools did spring up, each claiming to 
be the true bearer of Marxism in psychology, each subsequently to be 
denied its claim. 


Bekhterev’s School and Contemporary Criticism 


During the first decade of this century Bekhterev initiated the 
laboratory study of ‘‘associated reflexes,’’ using dogs and then human 
beings as subjects for special training. His method of ‘associated re- 
flexes’’ is distinguished from that of ‘‘conditional reflexes’’ in that he 
made use of electrical skin irritation as the ‘‘chief stimulus’’ (Pavlov’s 
“unconditioned stimulus’). This stimulus, when applied, provokes a 
defensive movement. When combined with some originally indifferent 
stimulus, an ‘‘associated reflex’’ (Pavlov’s ‘‘conditional reflex’’) is 
developed in that the previously neutral stimulus can itself now evoke 
the same defensive movement (19). 

For the many who insisted that the chief and direct object of “re- 
flexological’’ study was the human personality, itself, there were many 
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advantages seen associated with the selection of the motor sphere in- 
stead of the secretory, as in the Pavlovian school. Shnirman (106), for 
example, listed the following: the facilitation of transfer of experimental 
results when human beings are involved; the inclusion of voluntary acts 
for study purposes; the possibility for an accounting of the effect of 
antagonists, that is to say, an accounting of not only the positive, but 
also the negative values of the reflex. In their enthusiasm the partisans 
of Bekhterev’s approach did not hesitate to claim for it priority and 
superiority to that of Pavlov’s. 

Pavlov consistently and intentionally operated within the frame- 
work of physiology in his classic investigations on the conditioned re- 
flex. Bekhterev, however, went ‘o such lengths as to propose an inde- 
pendent discipline, reflexology, distinct from the physiological study of 
reflexes and from psychology which it was to replace. Bekhterev af- 
firmed the inaccessibility of the psyche to knowledge and, stressing 
instead ‘‘outer behavior,’ reduced conscious behavior to combinations 
of reflexes, essentially no different from those of animals. This stand 
put Bekhterev in the forefront of the movement in the direction of what 
afterwards came to be termed ‘‘vulgar mechanism’”’ (93). 

Maintaining that the whole of psychology was rank idealism, inas- 
much as psychology made the psyche the subject-matter of its study, 
reflexology from about 1920 to 1926 acquired tremendous popularity 
and spread to the point of actually pushing psychology out of school 
curricula. In the words of Rubinshtein, ‘‘vulgar mechanistic material- 
ism, relying on the support of the reigning ‘methodologists’ of those 
years, triumphed, celebrating the feast of victory’’ (91, p. 68). 

Thus, according to Bekhterev’s critics (81), in reflexology all be- 
havior was reduced mechanistically to elementary reactions of the or- 
ganism (in other words, to reflexes) so that by their proper combina- 
tions all properties and special characteristics of human activity, both 
psychic and social, could presumably be accounted for.* But, in addi- 
tion to this, in the view of subsequent criticism, Bekhterev, in formu- 
lating the philosophical bases of reflexology, unwittingly committeed 
himself to an idealism as ‘‘vulgar’’ as his mechanism in that he reduced 
literally everything to ‘‘energy.” 

In the hostile eyes of his critics, out of Bekhterev’s characteristic 
reduction of matter and the psyche to energy there inevitably issued 
two unfortunate consequences: (1) the mechanical extrapolation of 


* To accomplish this, besides general reflexology, there were established subdivisions 
such as genetic, pedagogical, pathological, and collective reflexology. However, Bekh- 
terev, himself, considered reflexology a “‘biosocial” and “‘bioconscious’’ discipline (19, 
106). 
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physical laws over not only to psychic but also to social phenomena; (2) 
the energizing of the psyche in such a way that the psyche, which 
initially was denied in its specificity for man, came to be viewed as 
spread in the form of energy over the whole world—a notion that was 
denounced as partaking of the nature of an extreme panpsychism (91, 
p. 68). Yet, despite the extent and violence of this criticism, Shnirman 
was still able to claim in behalf of Bekhterev, one year before the 
“‘storm’’ which relegated reflexology into the limbo of discredited 
theories broke in 1930-1931, that Bekhterev ‘‘stands firmly on the basis 
of dialectical materialism” (105, p. 237). 


Kornilov’s School and Contemporary Criticism 


The attack which Kornilov led on Chelpanovian psychology before 
the First All-Russian Psychoneurological Congress swiftly became the 
occasion of a three-cornered argument when the advocates of Bekh- 
terev’s reflexology got to propounding zealously their views and assault- 
ing bitterly those of their opponents—Kornilov and Chelpanov. Korni- 
lov’s adherents regarded Bekhterev’s reflexology as ‘“‘vulgar mechan- 
ism”’ fast degenerating into direct idealism; whereas the partisans of 
Bekhterev viewed the position of Kornilov’s following as metaphysi- 
cally tainted in that the latter was still interested in ‘‘psychology,”’ which 
to the proponents of reflexology was prima facie evidence of the essen- 
tially idealistic character of the thinking of Kornilov and his group 
(93). 

The representatives of reflexology were most active in the propaga- 
tion of their views and, at the Second All-Russian Psychoneurological 
Congress held in 1924 in Leningrad, they scored their greatest public 
success (117). However, despite the reflexological craze, toward the 
close of 1923, when a radical reorganization of the Moscow Psycho- 
logical Institute was pushed through, it was Kornilov who became the 
director of its new basic staff of young “progressively”’ oriented re- 
searchers. 

Kornilov in a series of programmatic papers and articles from the 
years 1923 to 1925 developed what he conceived to be the most impor- 
tant propositions which must fundamentally underlie a truly Marxist 
psychology (45, 117). He made the following points: 

1. Marxism eschews the dualism of mind and matter. Consequently, the 


psyche is not something opposite to matter, but only a property of ‘‘most highly 
organized matter.’ Hence, the proposition of materialistic monism is neces- 


sitated. 
2. However, materialism is subject to two interpretations. One is that of 


naive materialism (sometimes designated as natural scientific, mechanistic, or 
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vulgar materialism); the other is that of dialectical materialism. Naive mate- 
rialism frequently reverts to idealism, and each denial of psychical states as 
such or their identification with physiological processes is in direct contradiction 
to dialectical materialism. 

3. Furthermore, the essence of man is the aggregate of his social relation- 
ships, and the psychology of the individual is impossible that does not deal 
with the psychology of his class. 

4. Also to be kept in mind are the basic principles of dialectics: (a) continu- 
ous change, (b) the universal interconnection of phenomena, and (c) the 
“leaping” or saltatory emergent character of development. 


Kornilov’s basic points, however correct they may have been in 
verbal enunciation, were subsequently considered as inadequate to the 
task of setting up a truly Marxist psychology and insufficiently under- 
stood by Kornilov himself; ostensibly as evidenced by his further elab- 
oration of them and the use to which they were put (11, 45a, 93). 
Nevertheless, they brought about the complete eviction of Chelpanovian 
psychology from the scene and, from 1925 on, the steady decline in en- 
thusiasm for reflexology. 

As his version of a Marxist psychology, Kornilov proposed “‘re- 
actology”’ (45, pp. 268-278), that is, ‘‘the study of man’s reactions with 
which he responds to outer stimulation” (117). The chief method of 
research was to be the study of the speed and strength of man’s move- 
ments in his response to earlier conditioned signals. However, it soon 
became evident that between the grandiose aims of the contemplated 
Marxian psychology and the scanty program of its concrete content 
there was fundamental contradiction. The latter could not possibly 
lead to the former. 

Therefore, according to his many critics, Kornilov never did really 
manage more than a programmatic declaration of principles. They felt 
that “‘reactology,”’ the system of psychology which Kornilov devised 
to meet the demands of the thoroughgoing Marxism that he contem- 
plated, was also, in the last analysis, after all only an ‘“‘eclectic mechan- 
istic formulation based on psychophysical parallelism’’ (37, 93), and 
thus could hardly be said to have fulfilled the program he had set for 
himself and psychology in general. As a matter of fact, the Great Soviet 
Encyclopedia goes so far as to accuse Kornilov of “not having [at that 
time sufficiently] mastered the Marxist-Leninist methodology,” so that, 
in its opinion, it was not surprising that his ‘‘reactological psychology, 
under the strong influence of Wundtian doctrine, was itself a victim of 
the coarsest mechanism interwoven with idealistic error’’ (45a, p. 323). 

Although in the 1924-1925 methodological articles of Kornilov one 
finds Marxist-Leninist formulations like ‘“‘consciousness as a reflection 
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of existence’ and “perception as the subjective reflection of existence, 
whose reality is independent of consciousness,”’ these gave way in 1926, 
when his Textbook of Psychology (44) appeared, to a formulation which 
was criticized as deeply in error and anti-Leninist; namely, ‘‘the psyche 
and consciousness are the subjective reflection of physiological pro- 
cesses.’’ In the last analysis, then, in reactology the psyche and con- 
sciousness, being mere duplications of physiological processes, could 
not be the true subject-matter of psychology, but only behavior. 

Many were dissatisfied with the banishment of consciousness from scientific 
psychology. There arose, therefore, a ‘‘struggle in behalf of consciousness.” 
As far back as 1925, when the first collection of research conducted at the Mos- 
cow Psychological Institute was published, Vygotskit protested that, “in 
ignoring the problem of consciousness, psychology, itself, cuts off access to the 
investigation of those problems of the psychology of behavior that are to any 
degree complex”’ (117, p. 15; 129). The problem of consciousness, however, had 
to wait until the next decade before its acceptable resolution. Reflexology 
would have none of it; reactology could not cope with it. 


The reactological views of Kornilov were undermined not only by 
critical Marxian analyses, as already noted, but also in part by the ex- 
perimental investigation, begun by Vygotskii and continued by his 
co-worker, Solov’évy!, in which it was shown that a “dominant tend- 
ency”’ of behavior, expressed in the form of a “‘conscious aim,” can 
subordinate to itself unconditioned reflexes ‘infinitely surpassing it in 
strength.’’ Thus, if a person is required not simply to perform certain 
actions, but to perform them in spite of interference on the part of 
stimuli irrelevant to the task, then these stimuli are psychologically 
no longer distractions, but obstacles to be overcome, and the rate of 
basic work under such circumstances may exceed that under quiet con- 
ditions (117, p. 14). 

This revealed the possibility of breaking past the limitations im- 
posed by the reactological views of man as a merely reactive being, that 
is to say, a being passively respondent to stimuli. Even reactologists 
were not long in beginning to emphasize the directed activeness of man. 

It should be noted that throughout Kornilov’s reactology the sharp 
and militant mechanism of Bekhterev’s behaviorism became more com- 
promising and eclectic in character. This was because reactology essen- 
tially attempted a synthesis of the two extremes—behaviorism and 
introspectionism, professedly in strict accordance with the principles 
of dialectical materialism (45, 93). 

As a dialectical materialist, Kornilov thought it was proper to regard 
the subjective correlates of physiological processes taking place within 
the nervous system as the introspective aspect of material phenomena. 
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In this he was affirming the principle of the unity, but not the identity, 
of the physical and the psychical (106). 

Kornilov came then to believe in the possibility of establishing a 
demonstrable causal coherency between physical phenomena; but be- 
tween physical and psychical, or between psychical and psychical, he 
averred its impossibility. Thus, he saw the ‘‘objective’’ method as the 
only scientific method. The method of introspection,’ though by no 
means ruled out, could offer only subjective description, which without 
concomitant control through objective data, was conceived as having 
nothing to offer of scientific value. In other words, psychology was, 
after all, the science of behavior; but behavior, itself, in the last anal- 
ysis must be regarded as a combination of reactions responsive to ex- 
ternal stimuli. 

Kornilov viewed these reactions as energy processes and strove to 
relate them to inner psychic phenomena. However, his critics regarded 
his efforts as smacking too much of idealistic psychophysical parallel- 
ism and as too mechanistic in conception. This theoretical perform- 
ance of Kornilov’s, therefore, could not be successfully carried off. 
Kornilov, despite good intentions, was regarded as having failed, along 
with Bekhterev, to establish a ‘‘truly dialectical psychology—a psy- 
chology adequate to the demands of ‘“‘socialist construction’’—and 
“after sharp discussion in 1931 he acknowledged his former errors’’ 
(45a, p. 323). 


The Influence of Pavlov and Ukhtomsktt 


In 1923 Soviet psychologists were confronted with the challenging 
task of incorporating and utilizing the brilliant discoveries of Pavlov, 
presented in his book, Twenty Years of Objective Experimental Study of 
the Higher Nervous Activity of Animals (82). This was ably performed in 
Kravkov’s Essay on Psychology (51) and Dobrynin’s Introduction to 
Psychology (29). In addition, Vygotskii, basing himself on the Pav- 
lovian theory of the conditioned reflex, developed during the years of 
1925-1926 the ideas of Sechenov‘ on the reflexive character of the psyche 
(7, Ch. 5; 39). 

Although Pavlov’s theory was viewed as providing at last a physio- 


7 According to Kornilov, the materialist cannot acknowledge non-material phe- 
nomena, since for him there exists only one single series of real processes and not two in 
psychological interaction or parallelism. But the singleness of this series does not exclude 
the possibility of different non-identical approaches to it, and the introspective ap- 
proach is one of them. 

§ 1. M. Sechenov (1829-1905) is regarded as the father of Russian physiology. His 
works were attempts to explain all behavior of man as composite reflexes (49). 
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logical explanation for the various laws of association of the 19th 
century, the explanatory reduction of all psychic phenomena to this one 
theory has been since frowned upon and regarded as incorrect in prin- 
ciple. Furthermore, the Pavlovian theory has been affirmed as inade- 
quate for even an understanding of the physiological bases of human 
behavior, let alone its psychic aspects (1; 30; 34; 36; 80; 91, pp. 462, 
500). 

However, Pavlov’s immense prestige and authority induced too 
credulous and uncritical an attitude toward physiological work in gen- 
eral. The result of this hyper-enthusiasm for anything physiological 
was a rash of rather impetuous generalizations and an attempt, on the 
part of physiologists, to trespass onto other fields and, conversely, a 
simultaneous eagerness, on the part of the workers in these invaded 
fields, to ‘‘physiologize”’ or ‘‘biologize’’ their own subject-matter of their 
own accord. The very existence of psychology as an independent dis- 
cipline was threatened and, as already noted, reflexology, in particular, 
did actually manage a partial displacement of psychology (28, 93). 

Mention should be made of Ukhtomskil (122a) and his “theory of 
the dominant”’ (50, pp. 33-67; 122) which exercised a great influence on 
Soviet psychological thought. From 1923 on, this Soviet physiologist 
developed in a series of papers and articles the idea of the “dominant” 
as a seat of temporarily heightened neural excitation, deflecting to it- 
self stimuli from other possible seats and thus dominating and deter- 
mining the joint action of neural centers. Ukhtomskii was led to this 
theory by such observations as the following: (1) A cat, surprised in 
the act of micturition by a dog, seems rooted to the spot, paralyzed not 
by fear but by its momentary activity; (2) electrical stimulation of the 
motor cortex of an animal with a full rectum will not lead invariably to 
movement of the corresponding extremities but frequently to defeca- 
tion. Only when the rectum has been emptied will electrical stimulation 
of the motor cortex always evoke the customary motor responses. To 
many the theory of the dominant seemed to bring nearer to realization 
a physiological explantion of goal-directed behavior and, according to 
Dobrynin, that of attention. In any event, the theory was effective in 
as much as it, at the very least, stimulated much experimental work 


(36, 125). 


Vygotskit’s School and Contemporary Criticism 


Beginning in 1928 the problem of development attracted consider- 
able interest and was the subject of special attack by a group of young 
researchers, among them Luriia and Leont’ev, headed by Vygotskil. 
From their joint efforts there emerged their ‘‘theory of cultural his- 
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torical development,”’ in which they strove (1) to make the foundation 
stone of a Marxian psychology the principle of development, (2) to ap- 
proach the process of psychic development dialectically (66), that is, to 
stress the qualitative distinctiveness of its several stages, (3) to explain 
man’s psyche as a historical developmental product, and (4) to discover 
the explanatory principle behind the higher psychic processes such as 
logical memory, voluntary attention, thought, and speech. 

The originators of this theory devised original methods of experi- 
mental research on the development of these processes in children and 
established a series of special laws and facts of a most interesting kind 
(58, 64, 77). Examples of their work are well represented in Leont’ev’s 
monograph, The Development of Memory (57) and Vygotskii’s Thought 
and Speech, published posthumously in 1934 (132, 134). 

However, the originators of this theory were criticized as having 
fallen, like Kornilov previously, into the same trap that ‘‘characteristi- 
cally’”’ ensnares the ‘‘bourgeois’’ psychologist: namely, the indefensible 
practice of creating one’s own particular psychology and a correspond- 
ing generalized system on the basis of isolated laws and scraps of data 
derived from one’s own special researches. 

Vygotskii and Luriia thus tried to show that “cultural development 
consists essentially in the adoption and assimilation of those behavioral 
modes based on ‘sign’-utilization and employment as a means for carry- 
ing out this or that operation” (117, p. 16). The proverbial “‘tying a 
knot so as not to forget’’ became in its own way for them a symbol of 
each and every “‘cultural’’ operation. There was drawn a sharp division 
between ‘‘natural development” (e.g., the organic development of 
memory) and ‘‘cultural development” (e..g, the mastery of symbolic 
methods of recall). In addition to the above, the completely abstract 
and formal approach of this theory to the problem of the historical 
development of the psyche came under fire—an approach which was 
criticized as overlooking the concrete course of social development, the 
class struggle, etc. Also censured was its overly abstract approach to 
child thought with its consequent neglect of his concrete social environ- 
ment, his concrete life and activity (91, pp. 338-339). 

Vygotskil ahd Luriia were taken to task on yet another score. They 
were accused of exhibiting a failing in common with that of many other 
Soviet psychologists of that period—the uncritical borrowing of all 
manner of theories from the ‘bourgeois’ psychologies—a practice 
which by 1929 was very much in evidence. This practice was, indeed, 
a fact not to be glossed over, however insistent were the distinctions 
finely drawn between Soviet and “bourgeois” psychologies of kindred 
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spirit. Blonskil,® for example, was a behaviorist of Watsonian deriva- 
tion, however much he opposed Soviet to American behaviorism, as 
when he remarked in 1925 that the latter ‘‘never would dare and hence 
could not give a correct explanation of American bourgeois behavior 
and disclose [for instance] the true essence and motives of American 
senatorial behavior’ (117, p. 17). 

Also placed under especial attack was the wide-spread opinion, ex- 
pressed specifically by Vygotskil, that (1) it was necessary to distinguish 
in foreign psychological schools two aspects: (a) ‘‘the factual basis”’ and 
(b) ‘‘the theory constructed thereon’’; and (2) the denial of the second 
need not necessarily lead to rejection of the first. It was pointed out by 
critics that even among men of the greatest integrity ‘‘the factual basis”’ 
has its content in effect determined by the ‘‘theory.’”’ These critics 
maintained that the psychologist can always ‘“‘extract’’ from out the 
manifold welter of reality precisely those psychological ‘‘facts’’ which 
his theory demands and, further, that even among individual ‘‘bour- 
geois’’ psychologists this ‘‘factual basis’’ has often been looked upon as 
erroneous and displaying more the essence of prejudicing interpretation 
by a given school than the essence of neutral fact (117). This criticism 
was especially damning in that psychological theories were and even 
now are considered as having philosophical bias and political leaning, 
so that ‘‘bourgeois’’ psychologies are ipso facto reactionary in essential 
character. 





General Observations 


During the second period there were, as we have seen, several am- 
bitious attempts at the construction of general theories, conceptions, 
and systems—often under the banner of an aggressive mechanism, 
but all judged unsuccessful from the dialectical materialist point of 
view. At the same time a significant increase in the range of psycho- 
logical work took place, particularly in child, pedagogical, and indus- 
trial psychology. An independent journal, Psikhologiia, was established 
for psychology, many collections of experimental work were published, 
and a special section accorded it in the philosophical faculty of higher 
educational institutions. 


® Blonskil was one of the introducers of behaviorism into Soviet psychology. Never- 
theless, Blonskif valued the social determination of behavior and shunned the extreme 
mechanistic point of view of the reflexologists. His own work displays a distinctly genetic 
character. Asa matter of fact, he regarded psychology as a branch of genetic biology in 
which consciousness is equated to the “vigilant” life. According to Blonskil psychology 
can best be thought of as the science of the organism’s “‘sleeping” and “‘vigilant”’ life, 
all of whose aspects coexist at their various phylogenetic levels within the same organism 
in integral and dynamic interrelationship. 
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Many books of a generalizing character appeared; for example, 
Kornilov’s Textbook of Psychology, Expounded from the Point of View 
of Dialectical Materialism (44), Vygotskil’s Pedagogical Psychology 
(130), Basov’s Methods of Psychological Observation on Children (15)'°, 
Blonskil’s Psychological Essays (23)", and Dobrynin’s Introduction to 
Psychology (29). 

Despite the great preoccupation with dialectical materialist prin- 
ciples by Soviet psychologists, only one ‘‘materialist’’ proposition was 
subsequently considered as rightly taken—the psyche is a property of 
highly organized matter. But the recognition of the psyche as a property 
of the brain was in itself insufficient for the establishment of a Marxist 
psychology in as much as there was no real idea of what this property 
should consist. As will be later seen, Lenin’s ‘‘theory of reflection”’ was 
to provide the clue for the dialectical psychologist (55, 56). 

Meanwhile, toward the end of the second period, in 1929 and 1930 
the center of research at the Moscow Psychological Institute was 
focussed on the problems of social and collective psychology,” and a 
great deal of attention was thereto directed, not with much success, 
however, from the standpoint of subsequent criticism. Kornilov headed 
the section of general psychology, Rybnikov—child psychology, Borov- 
skii—zoépsychology (habit formation in animals), and Shpilrein— 
psychotechnic (‘‘professiography,” fatigue, industrial training, etc.) 
(28, 93). 

Toward the end of the 1920’s enthusiasm for various ‘‘bourgeois”’ 
psychological schools had become strongly pronounced. Soviet psychol- 
ogists discerned affinities among these schools which made them seem 
‘close’ or ‘‘related’’ to Soviet psychology. Especial enthusiasm was 
reserved for German “holistic psychology,” and, in particular, its 
Berlin branch, Gestalt psychology. However, criticism was unceasing, 
and it was driven home that the declarations of the Gestaltist school 
against mechanism and the “alluring vitality’”’ of its experimental 
methodology could serve as a screen for its ‘‘idealistic’’ essence only 
among those Soviet psychologists whose deep philosophical and political 


10 Basov held as primary for the child psychologist objective registration and analysis 
of those data which child life offers us. He maintained that an understanding of the 
fundamental laws of child behavior can come only from a correct understanding of 
single acts of behavior and their causes. This, he said, could be achieved only through 
the method of objective and systematic observation. 

"In this book Blonskil tends to regard man’s psyche dynamically as a gradual de- 
velopment of biological processes in which there coexist in him different processes belong- 
ing to different developmental states. 

# In collective and class psychology the subject of study is never viewed as “man in 
general,”’ but always as man, the representative of a social class. 
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convictions had been blunted. For example, Borovskii in 1929 wrote: 


Some of our junior fellows are showing considerable interest lately in the 
German Gestalt psychology .... Certain principles in it [seem to] conform 
to fundamental dialectical postulates. [But] the subjectivism and idealism, 
which are very prominent in Gestalt psychology, cannot... be approved 
of .... [As for American behaviorism], we shall never agree with a behaviorism 
trying to be purely empirical (for ‘‘no philosophy means bad philosophy’’) 
or with a behaviorism tending to eclectics .... Behaviorism [needs rebuilding] 
on the philosophical basis of dialectical materialism (28, p. 184). 


These psychologists were chided for seeking ‘‘fellow-travelers’’ among 
bourgeois psychological schools instead of devoting their energies to- 
ward the construction of a truly Marxist psychology. 

Among the positive achievements of the second period the develop- 
ment of particular experimental methodologies must be included—that 
which even subsequent criticism concedes. To be singled out for special 
mention are Luriia’s method for the study of emotional states (68, 69, 
70, 72, 76); the methods for the study of memory, thought, and speech, 
devised by Vygotskii’s students: Sakharov (99), Leont’ev (57), Zankov, 
and others; Basov’s observational method with preschool children (15, 
106); and Rybnikov’s ‘‘biographical method’’ involving the use of 
diaries, autobiographies, etc. 

Crisis, ‘‘Housecleaning,’’ and Reorientation 


Despite its accomplishments, however, toward the end of the second 
period psychology suffered great loss in prestige and sacrificed the greater 
part of ground previously gained. There were several reasons for this 
retrogression and the chief ones were perhaps bound up with psychology 
itself; for the dominance in it of certain mechanistic tendencies are now 
seen as having entailed two unfortunate consequences: one which led 
directly to the liquidation of psychology itself as a science (via reflexol- 
ogy) and the other which led indirectly to the same result by bringing 
about in psychology a state of general sterility (93). 

The second period in the development of psychology in the Soviet 
Union may be viewed as terminating in 1931, at which time there was a 
culmination in the sharp crescendo of discussions directed against the 
dominant mechanistic tendencies rooted in the then reigning psychol- 
ogies: reflexology, reactology, and related conceptions. The result was 
their demise; for even where reflexology and related views seemed most 
vigorously to do battle with the “‘idealistic’’ psychologies in behalf of a 
Marxist psychology, these were subsequently perceived as mere strug- 
gles between schools within the framework of traditional ‘‘bourgeois”’ 


psychology. 
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This development in Soviet psychology cannot be understood apart 
from those developments undergoing acceleration within the larger 
framework of Soviet society itself. In a very real sense 1929 must, in 
fact, be regarded as the ‘‘year of the great divide’ (113, p. 264) for 
psychology as for the rest of the Soviet Union, because in this year de- 
cisions were made by Stalin and the Communist Party which were to 
have long enduring effects throughout the whole of Soviet society. 
Prior to 1929 one might say that sundry ‘‘capitalistic’’ elements and 
influences had been more or less tolerated; subsequently they were to be 
studiously, and in many cases ruthlessly, weeded out—all this as the 
passionate accompaniment of the adoption of the famous five year plan 
calling for the establishment of heavy industry and the collectivization 
of farms in the Soviet Union. 

The struggle against “‘reactionary’’ influences was not long, there- 
fore, in finding expression on the philosophical ‘‘front’’ and led to a 
busy reinvestigation, under Marxist-Leninist principles, of basic and 
derived ideology, As a matter of fact, throughout 1930 there took place 
among Soviet philosophers much discussion whose aim, at Stalin’s 
suggestion, was two-fold: (1) the liquidation of ‘‘anti-Marxian’’ ideal- 
ism, on the one hand, and vulgar mechanism, on the other; and (2) the 
development and exploitation of the philosophical heritage bequeathed 
by Lenin (117). 

As on the philosophical front, so on the psychological front. From 
1930 to 1932 much discussion on an organized scale was in evidence. 
The discussions on reactology, for instance, were initiated by the com- 
munist cell of the Moscow Psychological Institute. These particular 
discussions, incidentally, held during the first half of 1931, turned out 
to be crucial for Soviet psychology. For this reason 1931 may be rightly 
viewed as terminating somewhat emphatically the second period of de- 
velopment in dialectic psychology (93). 

The public acknowledgment by Kornilov of his “errors’’ has already been 
alluded to. This took place during the reactological discussions mentioned 
above. Incidentally, we here see illustrated in this renunciation of reactology 
by Kornilov, which superficially might be equated to recantation, a practice 
by no means confined to Soviet psychological circles; one that is assiduously 
cultivated and in its extent almost unique to the Soviet Union—the practice 
of public criticism and samokritika (self-criticism) in forum, sessions, open 
and closed, and in print (99a, 137). For example, psychological gatherings are 
even now convened whose primary agenda is discussion and evaluation of 
newly published books, theories, programs of action, etc. (41, 47, 104, 117, 120). 

In this connection Zhdanov, as a matter of fact, was not far off when he 
maintained that it was precisely out of such discussions over the years and 
particularly during certain periods (which Soviet psychologists have since 
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regarded as critical for the formation of a dialectical psychology) that there 
were hammered out the most important of the propositions deemed essential for 
the establishment of a truly Marxist psychology, that is to say, a psychology 
securely founded on the principles of dialectical materialism, as first formulated 
by Marx and reworked by Lenin. The history of dialectic psychology is one in 
which criticism and samokrittka have played no mean roles (117, 137). 

Two insistencies underlay all these discussions. Baldly stated, they 
were a call for (1) a heightened sense of ‘‘Bolshevik party-spirit”’ in 
Soviet psychology and (2) a Soviet psychology applicable to and com- 
mensurate with the urgent demands of “socialist construction.’’ Ac- 
cordingly, there arose a sharp reversal in the attitude of Soviet psychol- 
ogists to foreign psychological thought. Before, many were prone to 
look on foreign psychologies as somehow supplying the ‘“‘last word in 
psychological thinking”’ or, at least, as worthy of serious study for their 
‘factual bases’’ despite the untenability, from the Soviet point of view, 
of superimposed theories. Now it was declared evident that to follow 
the lead of any of the major schools of foreign psychology such as be- 
haviorism, Gestalt psychology, etc., was to get one’s self up a blind 
alley from which there was no escaping (117). 

At the same time the point was driven home that, if psychology 
shunned the pressing problems of real life and applied practice, what- 
ever the claims may be that it might make for itself, it could not claim 
recognition as a science geared to Marxism-Leninism. Only in the 
course of solving those problems generated out of the very demands of 
everyday living and “socialist construction’”’ was it possible, so it was 
averred, to establish in Soviet psychology a truly scientific theory. 

In the fundamental reorientation that took place in Soviet psychol- 
ogy, Lenin’s basic philosophy was decisive. Two works of Lenin’s must 
be singled out as having exerted an especial influence. They are his 
Materialism and Empirio-Criticism (54) and his Philosophical Notebooks 
(55, 56), the latter first published posthumously in 1929-1930. Dis- 
cussions based on the material of these two books in particular led toa 
reexamination of basic methodological problems in psychology and to 
the ‘‘conviction,”’ derived from the study of the latter work, that with- 
out thoroughgoing acceptance and mastery of the Leninist ‘‘theory of 
reflection” the construction of a Marxian psychology would be impos- 
sible (93, 117). 

The Leninist conception of the psyche and consciousness as the 
reflection of an objective world, it was believed, established at long last 
the means for ‘‘materialistically’”’ substantiating the notion of psychol- 
ogy as the science of man’s psyche in aggressive opposition to the notion 
of psychology as the science of man’s behavior, understood as an aggre- 
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gate of outer reactions. Consequently, behaviorism in all its forms— 
reactology, reflexology, etc.—simply folded. up under the vigor of the 
concerted attack to which it was subjected. 

Not only was behaviorism decried as leading to an inadequate 
psychology, but its “reactionary,” “‘political’’ character was held up 
for excoriation. In behaviorism’s “renunciation of consciousness’’ and 
“approach to man as a reacting automaton”’ were discerned the not too 
subtle influence of capitalism; so that in 1931 Vedenov, summarizing in 
part the discussions on reactology, could declare: 

The whole reactionary character of [behaviorism’s] approach to man is 
quite in the open. Behold the ideal of capitalism—man, the automaton, a 
robot, whose action one can compel as one wills! Behold the dream of capital- 
ists the world over—a working class without consciousness, without mentality, 
whose actions are supinely subject to the training whims of the exploiter! 
That is why it is in America, in that bulwark of contemporary capitalism, that 
this theory of the man-machine was so powerfully developed and so stubbornly 
maintained (117, p. 21). 

As a consequence, not only did consciousness and its directive and 
regulative roles in man’s behavior become questions of paramount 
urgency, but the very approach to the investigation of a majority of 
psychological problems was radically changed—an approach first 
systematically exhibited in researches on habit formation. From this 
time on, a new conception of habits began to emerge—a conception 
which saw in habit formation in man a process essentially conscious. 
The question, ‘‘What constitutes the role of consciousness in the process 
of habit-formation?’’ came to pose the essential problem for the Soviet 
investigator in this area of psychological study (91, ch. 16). 

The psychological discussions, whose consequences we have been 
indicating, set the final seal on the fate of reflexology. Even prior to 
this time, things had not been going too well in the reflexological camp. 
Bekhterev had died in 1927 (107), and shortly thereafter, in the course 
of lively sessions marked by much criticism and self-criticism, a breach 
sundered the hitherto solid phalanx of his following. One group tread 
in Bekhterev’s footsteps, espoused to a militant mechanism and a com- 
pounding of his “‘errors’’; the other, having subjected the methodo- 
logical foundations of reflexology to critical analysis, sought a new di- 
rection. 

It was out of this latter group that there arose such active workers 
in behalf of a dialectical psychology as V. N. Miasishchev and B. G. 
Anan’ev. Anan’ev’s paper, published in the journal, Psikhologiia, at 
the termination of the ‘‘reactological discussions’ and since praised as 
a model of ‘‘Bolshevik self-criticism,”’ set forth so definitive a methodo- 
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logical critique of reflexology that to this day it is considered reflexol- 
ogy’s fitting epitaph (117). 


THE DIALECTIC PERIOD 
General Observations (1931-1936) 


At the beginning of the third period in 1931 the prestige of psychol- 
ogy had, as already noted, fallen off to a very considerable degree—a 
state of affairs reflected by a drop in the number of psychological works 
published. However, it was felt that the liquidational tendencies of 
‘vulgar mechanistic materialism” in relation to psychology were in 
principle, at least, overcome, and faith in the possibilities of a truly 
dialectical psychology sought affirmation in the wide world of practice. 
New centers for psychological work were established throughout the 
Soviet Union; e.g., in Georgia, in the Ukraine (Kharkov, Kiev, and 
Odessa), and in Leningrad (Gertsen [Herzen] State Pedagogical Insti- 
tute and the Leningrad Brain Institute). Moreover, with the ambitious 
programs of industrial and educational expansion zealously undertaken 
by the Soviet Union, interest, already pronounced, in child, pedagogical, 
and industrial psychology continued steadily on the rise (93). 

Vygotskii’s theory of the cultural development of man’s higher 
psychic functions continued under discussion. The basic tendency of 
Vygotskii’s theory, whose ideas were often in close coincidence with 
those of the French sociological school (as represented by Blondel (20), 
for example) was to forward in psychology the idea of development and 
the principle of historicism. However, as previously pointed out, the 
theory was adjudged defective and interest in it gradually diminished. 

The challenge to comprehend the human psyche in the light of 
Lenin’s theory of reflection pushed to the fore the problem of sensation 
and perception as constituting the initial step toward knowledge of the 
world. Previously, hardly any attention had been directed to this par- 
ticular problem in Soviet psychology. The reverse now became true. 
The sensations, especially the visual, were subject to intensive research. 
Out of this research there emerged, in the work of Kravkov (53) and 


‘8 Translations from the Russian into English are hard pressed to keep pace with 
the kaleidoscopic developments in the Soviet Union and unintentionally contribute to 
much erroneous misconception as to the past and present state of affairs in the Soviet 
psychological world. Thus, the reflexological and reactological articles by Shnirman 
(105) and Kornilov (45) respectively were already obsolete at their date of published 
translation in 1930, and the translators of Bekhterev’s General Principles of Human 
Reflexology could make in 1932(!) the incredible statement that “reflexology is the 
dominant note in Russian psychology today, and the late Bekhterev is the guiding light 
of humanistic science in the U.S.S.R.” (19, p. 15). 
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Lebedinskil among others, the theory of the ‘‘interaction of sensations” 
(8, pp. 259-260). This theory presented the thesis that by means of 
simultaneous excitation or induction from other sense organs the thresh- 
old of sensation can be lowered for a given sense organ (91, p. 156). 

In 1932 and 1936 there appeared the first and second editions of 
Kravkov’s book The Eye and Its Functions (52), lauded as one of the 
best generalizing pieces of literature on the psychophysiology of vision. 
However, not only were the theoretical aspects of visual sensation and 
perception pursued by researchers, but also their practical or applied 
aspects; for example, the work of Shvarts and Artemov on typography; 
work in the field of military camouflage, and so forth (117). 

There was also considerable research done on memory and thought 
processes. Besides the earlier indicated work of Vygotskii and Leont’ev, 
to be singled out for mention are the books of Blonskil, who had by now 
turned aside from pedology, an ‘‘anathematized”’ development of peda- 
gogical and child psychology shortly to be discussed. They are Memory 
and Thought (35) and The Development of Thought in the School Child 
(26), both published in 1935. 

In 1934 there appeared an article by S. L. Rubinshtein titled, The 
Problems of Psychology in the Works of Karl Marx (88), which was 
destined to exert considerable influence on the development of a di- 
alectical psychology. In this article Rubinshtein subjected to careful 
analysis those statements and pronouncements of Marx relevant to a 
dialectical psychology, and his analysis of Marx’s ideas on demands and 
abilities is regarded even now as especially significant (117, 119). 

On the basis of this analysis Rubinshtein proposed a new approach 
to the solution of such basic problems of psychology as those of develop- 
ment, personality, and consciousness in its relation to activity. The 
essence of this new approach is strongly suggested in Rubinshtein’s 
fundamental psychological proposition—that of the “formation of the 
psyche in the process of activity’’—a thesis which was to be developed 
in considerable detail in his book, The Bases of Psychology (90), which 
appeared in 1935, and in his later works (91, 97). 

In the field of pedagogical psychology there was much stirring (31, 
32, 84, 108, 116). In this connection the 1931 decree of the Central 
Communist Committee on the primary and secondary schools (84a) 
must be alluded to. This decree sought to suggest the scope and direc- 
tion of pedagogical psychology and is the forerunner of the famous 1936 
decree on “‘pedological distortions’’ (84b) in the Soviet school system— 
the decree which put an end to pedology once and for all. 

The 1931 decree ordered the pedagogical research institutes to con- 
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centrate their efforts on the study and generalization of experience and 
data gained by the “‘practical’’ workers in the schools. In other words, 
‘bourgeois’ pedagogical psychology was no longer to be slavishly aped. 
““Bougeois’”’ pedagogical psychology was seen as too much the lackey of 
theoretical psychology; as too busied the applier of the latter’s conclu- 
sions, derived, not from the concrete pedagogical situation, but from 
the remote experimental laboratory. This relationship was now to be 
reversed. The psychological laws and properties of pedagogical situations 
were to be discovered and worked out in the very course of the peda- 
gogical process itself and not apart from it. An illustration of this new 
approach is Anan’ev’s monograph, The Psychology of Pedagogical 
Evaluation (10), published in 1935. 


Pedology 


During the second half of the 1920’s a special discipline, pedology 
(32), got under way, having gathered momentum with the publication 
in 1925 of Blonskii’s Pedology (24). This book played an important role 
in the development of this special discipline. In it pedology is no longer 
looked on as mere child psychology or as experimental pedagogy, but 
as a genetic science dedicated to the study of the growth of the child." 

Interest in pedology mushroomed and by January, 1928 the First 
Russian Congress of Pedologists had been held. Many prominent 
psychologists became interested in this new field, from among whom 
Blonskii, Basov, and Vygotskii are to be singled out. 

The psychological discussions of 1930-1931, which today are seen 
as heralding Soviet psychology as a single science whose various sub- 
divisions are unified by their common methodology and common prob- 
lems, strangely enough did not materially hamper the growth and spread 
of pedology. Despite increasingly unfriendly comment, it continued to 
flourish and managed somehow to bypass the fate accorded the other 
alledgedly mechanistic psychologies, that is, until 1936 when it was 
singled out for official censure in a special decree (84b). 

Pedology came to be essentially an adaptation and development of 
ideas drawn from western educational psychology with its familiar 
paraphernalia of measuring techniques, tests, and so forth, and has been 
described, especially since 1936, as a “‘vicious pseudo-scientific bour- 
geois importation’’ (32). This special discipline is still regarded as hav- 
ing wrought incalculable harm to the Soviet school system, and the 


4 Lurifa in 1928 referred to pedology as ‘‘the science of the growing organism and its 
symptom complexes (including the somatic, psychological, and social peculiarities of 
the child)” (65, pp. 347-348). 
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work of the aforementioned psychologists is represented as precious 
years lost to worthwhile psychological research.“ 

It must not, however, be concluded that pedology fell into any sud- 
den disfavor and that because of official ukase. Throughout the years 
of its growth and spread in the Soviet Union pedology had been subject 
to unceasing attack by many psychologists particularly for its basis in 
‘“‘testology’’ which is in itself viewed as a pseudo-science. In books and 
in the journal, Psikhologiia, there are to be found not a little criticism 
of test-methodology. Kornilov, for example, in 1928 wrote that “‘in 
absence of solid preliminary substantiation the method of tests de- 
generates into [an activity for which scientific character is claimed, but 
which is really] a game with jackstraws. .. .’’ (117, p. 19). 

The 1936 decree on pedological distortions in the Soviet school 
system accused pedology of having monstrously perverted the educa- 
tional process through its regarding the development of the child and 
the growth of the personality as basically processes fatalistically pre- 
determined by heredity and the elemental action of a depersonalized 
environment. The decree, furthermore, discerned a ‘‘reactionary”’ 
character in the principal laws of pedology, since (1) these “‘laws’’ un- 
justly presumed the fatalistic dependence of a child’s destiny on bio- 
logic and social factors, that is to say, on the influence of a blind heredity 
and some sort of “‘irrevocable environment”’ and (2) these ‘‘laws’’ were 
shown to be in ‘“‘howling contradiction to Marxism and to the whole 
practice of socialist construction, which was [seen as] successfully 
transforming people in the spirit of socialism and rooting out the rem- 
nants of capitalism in the economy and consciousness of men’’ (84b). 

In addition, pedology’s chief method of investigation—that of 
“testology’’—was pronounced a “‘downright mockery and insult against 
school children’’ and ‘‘in opposition to both the real aims of the Soviet 
school and healthy good sense’ (84b). Therefore, although the aim of 
pedology was ostensibly a thorough and many-sided investigation of 
the child, it was accused of having, in practice, degenerated into “‘in- 
vestigation’’ of children by ‘‘standardized’’ tests. The position was 
vehemently maintained that such tests may outwardly lay claim to 
scientific character through their pretense of ability to ‘‘measure”’ 
intellectual endowments, character, hereditary potentialities, etc., but 
that in reality they have been perverted to the service of a pseudo- 


1 Psychotechnic (33, 102, 112, 126), which developed contemporaneously with 
pedology and which became a special form of vocational and industrial psychology, 
likewise was denounced as a pseudo-scientific bourgeois importation and eventually 
banned along with it. 
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science and, in principle, differ little from graphology and chiromancy. 
This view is still the current one and is strongly upheld (91, pp. 34-35), 

Pedology, then, despite Marxist trappings, was denounced as anti- 
Marxist and evilly akin to American ‘“‘testology’”’ which is viewed as 
serving, to all intents and purposes, the reactionary interests of capital- 
ism in that ‘‘tests happen to be an exceptionally convenient weapon 
with whose assistance it is possible, with seeemingly complete objectiv- 
ity and impartial operation with numbers, to bring about the desired 
selection of workers, to ‘demonstrate’ the psychic inferiority of the 
unemployed, to confirm the special talented nature of the children of 
the exploiting classes, and so forth” (117, p. 6). 

For similar reasons ‘‘psychotechnic’’ was denounced. Initially psy- 
chotechnic was designed to perform the functions of all manner of ap- 
plied psychology. Subsequently, by psychotechnic was understood 
particularly that branch of applied psychology which was interested 
mainly in problems of rationalization of work and vocational selection. 
It, too, made great use of standardized tests and suffered the same fate 
as pedology at about the same time. 


DIALECTIC PSYCHOLOGY 
General Aspects 


The liquidation of the ‘‘pseudo-sciences’’ of pedology and psycho- 
technic served to close the gap between theoretical and applied psychol- 
ogy and facilitated the spread of psychology into fields from which it 
had previously in large measure been debarred for the reason that these 
fields had been preémpted by the pedologist and the psychotechnician. 
The fact to note is that ct of the pedological crisis and due to the in- 
creasing progress of psychology toward the goals set for and by the 
Soviet psychologist, there came to eventuate with the years a flourish- 
ing cohesive psychological system which has successfully weathered the 
exacting years up to the present. Furthermore, on the basis of available 
evidence, this system seems to have been quite fruitful in both theo- 
retical and experimental investigations as well as in practical applica- 
tions. The year 1936 may then be regarded as a real turning point in 
the development of a unified dialectical psychology; one which psychol- 
ogists in the U.S.S.R. could call a Soviet psychology. 

However, even before 1936 a definitely dialectical psychology was 
already noticeably well along the road to satisfactory formulation. 
Razran, for example, was able to report in 1935 the following: 

Until a very few years ago, dialectical psychology was largely theoretical 


and philosophical. It debated body-mind problems, sought theses and anti- 
theses, quoted Marx, Engels, and Lenin. In practice, it borrowed heavily from 
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American and German psychology, often little critical whether the borrowed 
techniques, methods, and even interpretations were in line with its own 
philosophical principles and social objectives. This has changed now. [ Dialec- 
tical psychology has become a compiete, independent, all-embracing system, 
with a unique selection of problems and appropriate techniques and methods. 
Its main tenets are materialism, dialectics, psychological levels, and above all 
an emphasis upon the social rather than the individual aspect of behavior.) In- 
deed, consciousness itself, although admittedly biological in origin,'* is held 
to be in reality always social in content and the heuristic value of the conditioned 
response 1s not in interpreting social behavior biologically, but in modifying bi- 
ological behavior socially (86, pp. 23-24). 


Razran’s observation, however, that dialectic psychology places 
‘above all an emphasis upon the social rather than the individual as- 
pect of behavior,”’ risks misconception as to the current position, if it is 
taken to mean the opposition of the social to the personal and the Iat- 
ter’s minimization in the psychological scheme. Instead there is in 
dialectic psychology an insistent emphasis on the “‘unity of the social 
and the personal.’’ Therefore, some amplification is in order. 

Razran’s observation is at present applicable only if it is understood 
as meaning that the study of individual behavior cannot be undertaken 
in an ahistorical sociological vacuum, since the Soviet psychologist re- 
gards as fundamental the thesis that man, being a member of and in 
society, cannot be studied apart from it. And this belief is reflected in 
his profound distrust for approaches that sacrifice the individual at the 
altar of broad psychological generalizations which, in the very process 
of their initial conception and subsequent theoretical formulation, have 
ignored the concrete activities of concrete individuals in concrete situa- 
tions (62, 63, 97). In other words, Soviet psychology claims to be an 
individualized psychology, but the individualization is that of a social 
being and not of some abstract entity existing in a personal world 
“locked off’’ unto itself. 

The stress on individuality partly accounts for the hostility of the 
Soviet psychologist toward that ‘‘indiscriminate orgy of standardized 
tests’’ which drowns out the individual in a sea of “‘impersonal statis- 
tical averages’ (93). Pedology and current American practice, as the 
Soviet psychologist views the latter, are particularly singled out as per- 
nicious examples of a profligate ‘‘testology”’ with its ‘“‘fatalistic philos- 
ophy of static norms ignorant of and detached from the dynamics of 
mental development’”’ (85). 


It is true, as Razran has pointed out above, that what passed for dialectical 
psychology, especially prior to the third decade, did in fact borrow heavily from 


‘6 Contemporary Soviet psychology, however, ascribes a social genesis to conscious- 
ness, 
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the ‘“‘bourgeois’”’ psychologies. Gestaltism, for example, was very well re- 
ceived by Kornilov, who, duly recording his good-will in Psychologies of 1930 
(45), cited Gestalt psychology as “thoroughly dialectic”’ in its exemplification of 
the Marxian “law of mutual dependence of quality and quantity”’ (45, p. 255). 

Certainly, Gestaltism may seem, at least outwardly, to exhibit kinship with 
dialectical materialism. Gestaltism holds that out of the union of combinatorial 
parts new qualitites or wholes may emerge. Similarly, dialectical materialism 
maintains that mere quantitative accretion on one qualitative level can lead 
emergently to a discontinuous “leap” or skachék to another level, qualitatively 
different from that which furnished the springboard for the saltation into 
novelty (111). 

Even Freudianism has been made to exhibit kinship with dialectical ma- 
terialism (87; 91, p. 67; 124). Freudianism makes much of the existence of 
opposing dynamic psychological mechanisms, their struggle, and tentative 
resolution on a new plane. Dialectical materialism likewise affirms “the unity 
of opposites’’ which, through mutual conflict, evokes the emergence of new 
characteristics (67). 

Yet the kinship suggested has been adjudged in either case to be at best 
superficial and rejected (38, 87, 100). Freudianism is decried as a particularly 
vicious theory serving as an ‘“‘idealistic’’ vehicle for a reactionary decadent ir- 
rationalism!’ (124). And Gestaltism is criticized for being not only idealistic in 
its theoretical conception; but also mechanistic in its operation (35; 91, pp. 58- 
59). 


Of the developing dialectical psychology Razran writes: 


The Soviet psychologist’s dialectical materialism commits him to the recog- 
nition of dynamic opposing tendencies in psychological phenomena, and— 
what is even more important—to the emergence, through the conflict of these 
tendencies, of new qualities, emergents, or higher psychological levels.” These 
new emergent levels of behavior—conscious, verbal, intellectual—are function- 
ally supra-summative and demand new specific methods for their approach 
and study so that both structuralistic introspectionism and objective atomism 
are necessarily abnegated.... 

({Furthermore], in dialectical psychology emergence and functional supra- 
summativeness do not presuppose metaphysical configurational correlates but 
are held to be merely results of the interaction of parts." \The system is thus 
more similar to the “reaction stages” and “higher units’’ of Woodworth than 
to those of Gestalt and of Wheeler and Tolman” (86, p. 20). 


The above observations appeared in 1935. In 1942 Razran sug- 


17 Although in 1924 it was possible to have several papers presented by psychoan- 
alysts before the Second All-Russian Psychoneurological Congress, held in Leningrad, 
by 1930 the psychoanalytic movement in the U.S.S.R. came to a practical end and the 
publication of psychoanalytic material, which had already experienced increasing 
difficulty for a number of years, ceased in toto. To this day the hostility to Freudianism 
and related conceptions continues unremitting. Freudianism is now either ignored or, 
if noticed, only to be criticized as an “idealistic, metaphysical, and reactionary science, 
[displaying] the methodological faults of biologism, psychologism, and individualism” 
(83), these three defects characterizing its application to major aspects of man and 
society. 
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gested that, all in all, ‘“‘current Soviet psychology may probably be best 
designated as a sort of Neo-Functionalism,’’ adding, however, that he 
thought Soviet psychologists would ‘‘no doubt resent such an apella- 
tion” (85, p. 446). As a matter of fact, they apparently would, for the 
very reason that ‘‘the overcoming of abstract functionalism’’ (91, p. 3) 
is conceived as one of the major tasks of dialectic psychology. For in- 
stance, in 1943 Rubinshtein wrote the following :'8 


Three problems seem to be possessed of an immediacy for psychology at 
this given stage, and their correct formulation, if not their solution, is one that 
is especially essential for progressive thinking in psychology. 

1. The problem of the development of the psyche involving, in particular, 
(a) the overcoming of fatalistic views regarding the development of personality 
and consciousness; and (b) the problem of development and learning [the prob- 
lem of development and education]. 

2. The problem of actional efficacy and consciousness; in other words, the 
surmounting of that passive contemplation which reigns in the traditional 
psychology of consciousness. And in connection with this, 

3. The elimination from psychology of abstract functionalism [‘which 
approaches psychological problems of activity by externally applying abstract 
principles without consideration of the conditions in which activity takes 
place’’]; and the transition of psychology to the study of the psyche and con- 
sciousness in concrete activity, in which the psyche and consciousness are not 
only made manifest, but also formed. 

The shift from the study of functions, only abstractly conceived, to the 
study of the psyche and consciousness in concrete activity [promises to] enable 
psychology organically to draw near to the concrete questions of applied 
practice... (93). 


In view of the foregoing and the basic principles of dialectic psy- 
chology, shortly to be enumerated and briefly discussed, it seems to the 
writer best to regard dialectic psychology as a school of psychology 
in many respects decisively different from others, instead of hazarding 
such an ambiguous designation as ‘‘neo-functionalism,’’ however useful 
it may be for suggestive comparisons or hints to assist those of us who 


18 In untranslated manuscript of Bases of General Psychology, intended for an Ameri- 
can edition. The first edition of this important work appeared in 1940 and was awarded 
in 1942 the Stalin Prize. The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Helen 
Black of the Preslit Literary Agency for the opportunity of studying this manuscript. 

A second edition of this work (96) appeared in 1946 and was the subject of special 
discussion in 1947 during a psychological conference. While Kornilov concedes the book 
to be “monumental” and “‘first-rate,"’ he reports that among the criticisms leveled at it 
were (1) insufficient mastery of the dialectical materialist method, (2) conciliatory ap- 
peasement of bourgeois psychologists and their theories, and (3) failure to incorporate a 
study of the psychology of the Soviet citizen (41; 47, p. 13; 117, p. 31). Leont’ev (61), 
in the course of outling the ‘‘tasks” that await Soviet psychology as a result of the 
recent genetics ‘‘debate” from which Lysenko emerged complete victor, also alludes to 
certain ‘“‘objectivist” deficiencies inherent in RubinshteIn’s work. 
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are anxious to form some idea of matters where there is so little informa- 
tion available in English. Razran rightly states that ‘‘the Soviet psy- 
chologist is really not just a laboratory experimentalist, a fact-finder 
who finds facts to be used somewhere, by some one, some time; [because 
he] is concerned . . . with the change and control of behavior in a par- 
ticular direction,!* [whereas his] American [colleague] is interested in the 
prediction and control of behavior without emphasis on the direction 
of the control’’ (86, pp. 19-20). Such a statement in itself is enough to 
signalize the presence of fundamental differences. 

It is important to realize that not only is dialectic psychology a 
Soviet psychology, but it is the Soviet psychology. There is only one 
school of psychology in the U.S.S.R., and its creation, though admittedly 
far from complete, is regarded as already an outstanding accomplish- 
ment of great significance. 

Thus, we find, for example, Rubinshtein (91) and Kornilov (46) 
referring to ‘‘our Soviet psychology”’ and Anan’ev asserting that “‘one 
of the greatest general achievements of Soviet psychology consists in 
the establishment of theoretical unity within it at the same time that 
there thrives a tremendous diversity in its creative research .. .”’ [and 
that], ‘‘with full awareness of the historic role of Soviet psychology, it 
is necessary to note the fact that Soviet psychology is the first in the 
whole history of psychology throughout the world to have attained 
theoretical unity, a theoretical wholeness of psychological theory for- 
mulated on the basis of Marxist-Leninist philosophy.’’ [As a matter of 
fact], ‘‘there exists not a single field of psychology, in which there has 
not been made felt the great transmuting force of the philosophical 
principles of Marxism-Leninism”’ (6, p. 56). And Teplov, summarizing 
the achievements of thirty years of Soviet psychology remarks that, 
“guided by the only true methodology—that of dialectical materialism, 
Soviet psychology opens an entirely new chapter in the history of psy- 
chological science; a chapter in relation to which all previous chapters 
must appear as only prehistory”’ (117, p. 5). 


19 The Soviet psychologist affirms not only the unity, within consciousness, of the 
social and the personal, but also, among others, the unity of (1) the ideological and the 
psychological, (2) the moral and the psychological, and (3) the Weltanschaulich and the 
psychological. He asserts, furthermore, that no mischievous “objectivism”’ must blind 
the Soviet psychologist to the necessary “unity of psychology and politicat philosophy” 
(9, 94). 

In a recent article by Rives (88), the fundamental interest in man’s direction is trans- 
parently exhibited in his declarative “study” of not what man is, but what he should and 
will be in a Soviet society. (In other words, in psychology, not man but the ‘‘new Soviet 
man”’ must be mirrored and projected. It follows, then, that a ‘‘complete”’ psychology 
of man must go beyond static analyses and provide dynamic models for his emulation. 
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The Basic Principles 


1. The principle of psychophysical unity. This principle exhibits the 
materialist monism of dialectical materialism and involves basically 
Lenin’s theory of reflection. It postulates the unity of the psychic with 
the internal and the external; the psyche being considered as both a 
function of an internal organic substratum and a reflector of things in an 
external world existing prior to and apart from consciousness. Thus, the 
psychic properties of the brain—‘‘the highest form of organic matter’’— 
are seen to effect the subjective reflection of a real outer world. 

This principle, however, is not some pious formula that is to be 
dutifully invoked and then forgotten as is so often the case elsewhere. 
Shunning both parallelistic and interactional dualisms, the Soviet psy- 
chologist takes the principle, as he sees it, of psychophysical monism 
very seriously. Thus, for the Soviet psychologist in his investigation of 
sensations: 

The sensations constitute the object of study, being considered not merely 
in their functional dependence on the organ, but also in their relation to the 
object, whose qualities they reflect. In distinction to the purely gnoseological 
treatment of sensations, which is concerned only with its adequacy or inade- 
quacy to the object, [dialectic] psychology studies sensations as determined by 
the total life and personality of [an] individual [in action]. Thus, [dialectic] 
psychological research is concerned not only with the “stimulus” but with the 
object, too; not only with the organ but with the man (94, p. 186). 


2. The principle of the developmental unity of the psyche and the organ- 
ism, or the dialectic principle. This principle exhibits the famous dialec- 
tical triad of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Implied are the two 
unities: the unity of opposites in mutual interconnection and penetra- 
tion, and the unity of quantity and quality; the latter involving the 
saltatory skach6k or emergent “‘leap”’ in the process of development (40). 
This principle has, therefore, been also referred to as the principle of 
evolution in its dialectical materialist form (94). 

The dialectic principle is reciprocal in the sense that it regards the 
development of the psyche and that of the organism and its mode of 
existence as reciprocally dependent on each other. Phylogenetically, the 
development of the psyche is viewed as a by-product in the evolution of 
organisms, that is to say, as a derivative, though specific, component in 
this evolution. Thus, in the course of evolution adaptive changes in the 
form of life and mode of existence are thought to induce modifications 
not only in the structure but also in the psychophysical functions of the 
nervous system; but the two of them—structure and function—are_con- 
ceived always as coexistent in “‘complex unity, mutual interaction, and 
interpenetration.” 

Ontogenetically, the dialectic principle is pivotal in that it affirms the 
basic proposition that the psychic characteristics and attributes of a 
personality are both the premise and the result of behavior and activity 
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as a member in and of society. This is taken as liberating man from the 
notion that he is fatalistically predetermined by some all-powerful in- 
eluctable heredity and depersonalized environment that somehow exert 
immutable effects in fixed sequence; for, according to this principle, the 
psychic properties of man are in action (education, work, social change, 
etc.) not only exhibited, but beaten into shape and transformed (62, 63). 

Neuropsychic activity is, therefore, held to be a reciprocal function 
of the organism’s form of life. This leads to the statement of two neces- 
sary corollaries: (1) The psychic development of animals is determined 
primarily by biological laws, since animal forms of life are essentially 
biological; but (2), in contradistinction, man’s form of life is not to be 
equated to that of the animal. It is social, historical, man-created, 


hence, on a qualitatively different plane; so that the origin and develop- — 


ment of human consciousness, itself, is not sought in mere biological 
genesis, but is instead viewed as being, in the last analysis, determined 
by the organization of the ‘‘means of production,” historically evolved 
and evolving in society. 

3. The principle of historicism. This principle reflects the historicity 
fundamental to dialectical and historical materialism. It is applied to 
the notion of the genesis of human consciousness in the historical process 
of man’s social development. This, too, is a reciprocal conception. 
Man’s social existence and organization, summarizing the long period of 
his historical evolution, has come to determine his consciousness, his 
behavior, the form of his thoughts and feelings. Conversely, his con- 
sciousness, thoughts, feelings, etc. have acted to condition his social 
existence and organization. 

This implies that the psychology of man must involve into its theory 
not only his biology, but also his sociology and, further, that he must be 
regarded concurrently as the end-product of long years of prior histori- 
cal development and so understood. A psychology that precludes es- 
sential interest in his social and historical development is considered as 
grossly inadequate for man’s proper understanding, for the reason that 
man’s social and historical development is looked on as making him 
subject to psychological laws qualitatively different from those charac- 
terizing organisms not thus influenced. It is felt that man’s psychology, 
though genetically based on that of his animal predecessors, is not, how- 
ever, for that reason reducible to it; for the very fact of man’s social and 
historical development is thought to have brought a genuinely new fac- 
tor into being and established thereby a real discontinuity between the 
laws governing animal behavior and those governing the specifically 
human.”° 

20 Thus, in 1939 Anan’ev reported that, while the work of the Department of Psy- 
chology in the Bekhterev Institute for Brain Research was defined by the latter's neuro- 
psychological orientation, it aimed, nevertheless, to develop its research problems on the 
basis of Lenin’s theory of reflection and the historical-materialist conception of per- 
sonality (4). 


* 
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It is held, further, that even among men, distinctly different laws of 
the developing psyche must obtain depending on the uniqueness of the 
social organization which includes these men as active members. Thus, 
the ‘‘class-historical”’ approach leads to the view that the psychology of 
the Soviet citizen, for example, and his laws of psychic development are 
essentially at variance with those of other cultures and that the study 
of these unique laws must form a special integrated chapter in any psy- 
chology that claims to be a complete and truly Soviet psychology” (60, 
103). 

4. The principle of the unity of theory and practice” (stated otherwise, 
the methodological principle expressing the unity of research and in- 
fluence ;* or, alternately rendered, the principle of research and applied 
action). This principle asserts the dialectical materialist unity of theory 
and practice and affirms the Marxian thesis that objectivity of knowl- 
edge does not imply passive contemplation on the part of some “neutral” 
investigator, for the reason that true knowledge about the world is 
gained not by passive inquiry and speculating about it, but by active 
intervention and changing it (109). 

The principle of the unity of theory and practice characterizes, there- 
fore, an experimental methodology which consciously influences, as it 
investigates, the human psyche.. This reflects the more general reciprocal 
thesis that man, in the course of altering the world, thus can get all the 
more deeply to know it; and, in the course of more deeply knowing it, 
acquires thereby the greater chance the better to change it. 

The human psyche, which is to be investigated under the guidance 
of this principle, is not contemplated as a static entity bound by psy- 
chological laws to exhibit foreordained properties, levels of develop- 
ment, or fixed behavioral patterns because of past biological and en- 
vironmental factors (62, 63). The human psyche is regarded not as 
something that can, at the most, merely fulfill limited potentialities set 
in advance by a constricting inheritance, but as something which can 


*1 Concrete manifestation of this view is in abundant evidence in the current glori 
fication of the ‘‘new Soviet man” (88). 

% This principle is reminiscent of Dewey’s pragmatism and Lewin’s “action research,” 
though, no doubt, decided exception would be taken to any assertion of affinity. For 
example, Smirnov denounces Dewey’s ideas as those of a ‘“‘demogogue”’ and ‘‘most evil 
enemy of true science and democracy” (104, p. 120) and Rubinshtefn demurs, more 
moderately, to be sure, against the all-too prevasive “idealism” of Lewin’s topological 
and vector formulations (62; 91, pp. 395, 429). 

* In a recently translated article (94) this unity has been somewhat inadequately re- 
ferred to as that of “investigation and action (vozdetstvie),” the parentheticated original 
indicating that the translator was not quite sure as to how best convey the exact “action” 
connoted. Deistvie, minus the prefix voz, means generally ‘‘action” ; vozdetstvie, however, 
connotes “action with intent to influence.”” Moreover, the methodological example, 
drawn from pedagogy and cited in the same article, makes the kind of “action” intended 
very clear—‘Study the children, teaching them; teach the children, studying them” 
(94, p. 184). 
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create its own prospects and perspectives for future development 
through man’s own efforts and activities, collective and individual, 
within his society; heredity and environment being viewed as only fac- 
tors which condition, but do not dictate, the character, never quite 
final, of the psyche which an individual may come to display. The 
words, the human psyche is in action not only made manifest, but also 
formed, is a refrain that with variations is sounded over and over again 
in many different contexts throughout the whole of not only contempo- 
rary Soviet psychology but also other fields of Soviet life (97). 

5. The principle of the unity of consciousness and activity.“ This 
principle reflects the Marxian thesis of the uniqueness of man’s con- 
sciousness, the inception and development of which is held to be essen- 
tially the historical product of labor by man within the social frame- 
work. It is, in fact, the grand principle into which the four preceding 
principles converge. 

In this principle consciousness is conceived as formed through con- 
crete activity among men in society, and knowledge of consciousness 
can be gauged through the activities of people; that is to say, in this 
very activity consciousness is not only formed, but made accessible to 
public disclosure and study. Consciousness, therefore, is not the ulti- 
mately solipsismal concept that it is for so many, but is an indissoluble 
unity of the subjective and the objective. In other words, consciousness 
for the Soviet psychologist, does not exist in a self-contained world 
locked off unto itself, but exists and is formed in unity and relation with 
the outer world which it comes to reflect both experientially and cog- 
nitionally through man’s activity (95). 

Furthermore, every experience of a person, he feels, is always and 
inescapably an experience of something, so that the very internal nature 
of experience reflects a mediated determination via that person’s indi- 
vidually grasped or ungrasped relation to the external world of which he 
is a part. Consciousness is, therefore, looked on as a unity of the direct 
experientially given and knowledge, the latter not necessarily in any 
way formalized or verbalized (91, p. 57). 

Knowledge consists in actively grasped relationships. That which is 
grasped may be then characterized as partaking of the essence of con- 
sciousness; in other words, it may be termed as conscious. Similarly, 
that which is ungrasped may be termed as unconscious, the latter only 
in this definite sense. For example, an attitude may exist in an indi- 


* It is impossible to over-emphasize the role of purposeful action and activity in 
Soviet dialectic psychology. For example, perception is held to be generated out of ac- 
tivity onto- and phylogenetically. While the stimulus may precede the perception, 
sensation is a derivative of perception and indicates a high degree of conscious differenti- 
ation. In other words, to distinguish sensations is not a primitive but already a highly 
sophisticated act by a conscious active man (91, pp. 151-152). 
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vidual and not be known to exist by him, that is, he may not grasp (be 
aware of) his relationship to others and the surrounding world, although 
it may be very apparent to outside observers. In this contingency we 
may regard his attitude as one that is unconscious, that is to say, un- 
grasped by him, though effective in his actions. But an idea, on the 
other hand, cannot exist in an individual ungrasped, without semantical 
violence, and, hence, the notion of unconscious ideas existing at odds 
with conscious man and irrationally exerting power and direction within 
an individual is held to be untenable (2, 93). 

All this makes also untenable the concept of unconscious wishes, 
kept essentially intact, through the long years in some mysterious sub- 
terranean cavern from which to sally forth in one guise or other at ap- 
pointed occasions to grip and bedevil man; unconscious wishes which 
subvert and minimize the relevance of man’s directed conscious be- 
havior and activity. For the Soviet psychologist, there is no Uncon- 
scious, although some aspects of behavior and action are unconscious. 
In other words, the adjective does not necessitate the substantive, not 
even for Freudian exigency. 

The concept of consciousness as a unity of the experiential given and 
knowledge, gained in action and activity, is one of great moment and 
consequence in Soviet dialectic psychology. In man the component of 
knowledge in consciousness is so vastly greater and more organized than 
could be possibly the case in even his nearest animal relative as to make 
distinguishable a qualitative difference between the psyche of man and 
that of the next highest on the phylogenetic ladder. Consciousness is, 
therefore, a peculiarly and specifically human attribute. 

Of even greater moment and consequence is the concept of the unity 
of consciousness and activity, which is, in fact, regarded as the keystone 
of Soviet psychology. The connection between consciousness and ac- 
tivity is by no means a mere formal device, but is regarded as a deeply 
intrinsic and reciprocally genetic relationship, whereby the one condi- 
tions the advent and development of the other. In other words, through 
the organization and fashioning of concrete activity it is held possible to 
influence the formation and essential structure of consciousness, itself; 
just as consciousness is held to influence the onset and subsequent un- 
folding of the directed activity that is peculiarly man’s. Conscious ac- 
tivity is, therefore, seen as the sine qua non of man’s psychology. 

Accordingly, consciousness and activity are viewed as being in man 
most intimately and reciprocally related, and the one cannot be under- 
stood apart from the other. For example, just as consciousness is related 
to external behavior, so is external behavior related to consciousness; 
as the analysis of behavior reveals that the outer aspect of action alone 
does not define it univocally (97). In other words, whereas, on the one 
hand, the same given external movements in one instance may signify 
in other instances essentially different behavior, so, on the other hand, 
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given dissimilar external movements at different instances may denote 
essentially the same behavior. 

Only by ascertaining the relation of man, as a conscious being, to his 
fellow-man and to the world about him may the inner content or mean- 
_ing of his behavior be gauged. This relationship both constitutes and 
defines the significance of man’s behavior. Stated more generally, the 
very meaning or content of man’s conscious experience and behavior 
} rests on the unity of consciousness and activity. 
| For these reasons psychology must be understood, according to the 
| Soviet psychologist, as not only the science of the psyche in developmental 
action, but as one whose fundamental unit is the conscious concrete 
act—not an act along which consciousness meekly tags in psychophysi- 
cal parallelism, but one that is ontologically different from a non-con- 
scious act or mere mechanical reaction to stimuli. 

In this manner the traditional Cartesian dualism of mind vs. body is 
held to be not only circumvented, but overcome. There is, therefore, no 
necessity to establish the relationship of behavior, as something ex- 
ternal, to consciousness as something that has only internal relevance. 
Behavior is already in itself, for the Soviet psychologist, a unity of the 
outer and the inner. Likewise each internal psychological process is a 
unity of the internal and the external, which in the definitiveness of its 
content, reflects an internally or, rather, psychologically refracted outer 
world of sense-infused meaningful objects. Instead of trying to correlate 
or link an ‘‘inactive’’ consciousness to an ‘‘unconscious”’ activity, the 
Soviet psychologist unites instead an ‘‘active’’ consciousness with a 


“‘conscious’”’ activity. 


The basic orientation of the Soviet psychologist, as expressed in the 
above principles (9, 93, 94, 119), force him to go beyond the bounds of a 
purely functional treatment of the psyche which regards each psychic 
process as univocally determined from within functional-organic de- 
pendencies. They lead him to view each psychic process as mutually 
dependent on the complex interrelations set up between man and the 
surrounding world in the course of historically developed social activity. 
Methodologically, they lead him to the unity of research and influence 
in his experimental programs. For the Soviet psychologist the psyche is 
thereby thrust out of its traditional residence in some self-contained 
inner world. The study of the psyche is, therefore, conducted in the 
context of the very concrete situations involving the life and activity 
of real people who, as they manifest their psyche, form and structure it. 


% This final formulation contrasts strongly with those definitions of psychology 
which made it a science of reflexes (Bekhterev), of behavior (Blonskil and others), or of 


reactions (Kornilov). 
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STATISTICAL BIAS IN COMPARISONS OF MONAURAL 
AND BINAURAL THRESHOLDS: BINAURAL SUM- 
MATION OR BINAURAL SUPPLEMENTATION* 


MONCRIEFF H. SMITH AND J. C. R. LICKLIDER 
Harvard University 


In the last decade a number of papers! have dealt with the problem 
of binaural summation at the absolute threshold of hearing: to what 
extent does central summation of excitation from the two ears make 
binaural hearing more sensitive than monaural hearing? Since the 
answer to the question is destined to be ambiguous if the two ears are 
not equally sensitive, and since few people have matched ears, the pro- 
cedure has been (1) to measure the two monaural thresholds, (2) to 
handicap the better ear by an amount equal to the difference between 
the two monaural measures, and (3) with the ears thus equated to de- 
termine the binaural threshold. The difference between the equated 
monaural thresholds and the binaural threshold, usually about 3 deci- 
bels, has been taken as a measure of binaural summation. This pro- 
cedure was first described by Urbantschitsch (12), who used an ear 
plug to handicap the better ear. In the more recent experiments,! at- 
tenuators have been used to adjust the currents fed separately to two 
earphones. 

This procedure is analogous, except for the adjustment of the sti- 

muli to the sensitivities of the two receptors, to the one used in compar- 
ing monocular with binocular vision; and Pirenne (9) and Béarany 
(1, 2) have pointed out that, in the visual case, the procedure by its very 
nature assures that two eyes will see more clearly than one. 
Let us assume that the visual acuities (or other thresholds) of both eyes fluctu- 
ate independently of one another... and that the instantaneous thresholds 
for monocular vision have the same distribution in both eyes, ... then if the 
one eye alone has the chance a of seeing the symbol, both eyes together have 
the chance 2a —a?. As a is smaller than 1, this expression will always be greater 
than a—that is to say, two eyes will be able to see better than one solely as a 
result of random combination. [B4arAny (2), p. 127.] 


The same source of bias is of course inherent, as Bérdny (1) has sug- 
gested, in the procedure as applied to the determination of thresholds in 
other sense modalities. It is of interest, therefore, to inquire how great 


* This report was prepared under contract NSori-76 between Harvard University and 
the Office of Naval Research, U. S. Navy (Project Nr 147-201, Report PNR-72). Repro- 
duction for any purpose of the U. S. Government is permitted. 

1 Studies in binaural summation were reviewed in 1948 by I. J. Hirsh (6). 
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the bias is in the monaural-binaural comparison and whether it is in- 
fluenced by the step of equating the monaural thresholds before de- 
termining the binaural threshold. 

In order to estimate the magnitude of the bias, it is necessary to 
define the null condition under which we should say that there is no 
binaural summation. We can imagine, for this purpose, two monaural 
listeners, one with only a right ear, the other with only a left ear. The 
two listeners have no means whatsoever of communicating with each 
other, but both report to the same experimenter. To obtain measures 
of monaural and “binaural”’ sensitivity, the experimenter tests the two 
listeners separately (successively), then together, in the latter instance 
recording a positive response whenever either listener reports hearing 
the stimulus tone. It need hardly be said that we do not propose this 
schema as a psychophysiological hypothesis. There is of course no 
doubt that the two ears of a single listener do send their messages to a 
common center in which true summation may occur. Evidence of inter- 
aural interaction has been found in psychophysical experiments on sound 
localization and on masking and in electrophysiological observations 
at the levels of the cochlear nucleus and the temporal lobe. The schema 
is therefore a ‘‘null hypothesis’’ which a given set of data should lead us 
to reject before we say that the data constitute evidence of true binaural 
summation. 

As a first step in estimating the magnitude of the bias (i.e., of the 
supplementation effect), let us consider a variation of the procedure in 
which the initial monaural thresholds are determined with very great 
precision before the two listeners (or ears) are equated and the ‘“‘bin- 
aural” tests made. We can suppose that so many trials are averaged 
that the initial means are for all intents and purposes the parametric 
values of the two monaural thresholds. Now, if we assume that in the 
“binaural”’ tests the thresholds of the two listeners are independent and 
are distributed normally and with the same variance about their para- 
metric values, we can reduce the procedure of the monaural-binaural 
comparison to (a) determining two monaural thresholds, a first and a 
second, for each listener, (b) finding the difference, again for each 
listener, between the first and the second (i.e., first minus second), and 
(c) recording the algebraically larger of the two differences thus found. 
In as much as the first threshold of each listener was fixed at his para- 
metric mean, the differences were simply the deviations of the second 
thresholds (with signs reversed) from the parametric means of the dis- 
tributions of monaural thresholds. It is evident, therefore, that the 
bias in the monaural-binaural comparison is the bias introduced by 
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selecting the larger of two quantities drawn at random from a normally 
distributed population, the population of momentary monaural thresh- 
olds. It is consequently of interest to examine the sampling distribution 
of the larger of two random normal variates. This sampling distribution 
is shown in Fig. 1 in relation to the normal parent distribution. 
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The distribution-function of the latter is obtained by multiplying the density of the 
probability that either member of the pair will be x; by the probability that the other 
will be less than x;. If f,(x;) is the density of the probability that the first member will 
be x; and the second less than x;, then the sampling distribution-function is 


F(x) =2fn(x) =o a [= nas 


Note that F,(x) is approximately symmetrical. The mean and median lie too close to- 
gether to be indicated separately in the figure. The mode is approximately 0.06 standard- 
deviation unit (standard deviation of the normal distribution) to the left of the mean. 





The derived distribution is leptokurtic and positively skewed. 
Hastings, Mosteller, Tukey, and Winsor (5) have determined its stand- 
ard deviation, which is 0.826 times the standard deviation of the normal 
parent distribution, and its mean, which is 0.564 standard deviation 
units higher than the mean of the parent distribution. (The assumption 
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of parent normality appears not to be critical; the corresponding values 
are 0.817 and 0.577 if the parent distribution is rectangular.) For prac- 
tical purposes, it is immaterial whether we define our “‘binaural’’ thresh- 
old as a mean or a median. The mean of the derived distribution is 
marked by the right-hand edge (0.56) of the line marked ‘‘Mean and 
Median”’ in the figure, the median (0.55) by the left-hand edge. 

An additional component of bias enters the picture as we go a step 
further and relax the condition that the initial monaural thresholds be 
determined with great precision. Let us first isolate this new component 
by assuming that the initial thresholds are averages of n fallible deter- 
minations but that the final thresholds are precisely determined in a 
single momentary trial. Again the bias enters through the recording of 
the larger of the two differences (first threshold determinations minus 
second), but the situation is somewhat altered. This time it is the 
second of the determinations that is assumed to hit the parametric 
value, and the random variable is the mean of m initial determinations. 
The amount of bias is therefore 0.56 times the standard deviation of 
the distribution of means of m determinations. As m increases, the 
amount of bias decreases. We should not expect the bias to decrease as 
1/./n, however, because the successive determinations would probably 
not be entirely independent of one another. 

The final step is now a simple one. We must relax both restrictions 
simultaneously and consider both the initial and the final thresholds as 
final estimates of the parametric value. Once again the bias results from 
the selection of the larger of two differences, and again it is 0.56 times 
the standard deviation of the distribution of differences. This time, 
however, the bias is due in part to supplementation per se and in part 
to spurious augmentation of the supplementation by error in equating 
the sensitivities of the two ears. Neither of the terms upon which the 
difference depends (i.e., neither the initial nor the final threshold) is 
fixed, and it is more difficult than it was in the restricted cases to ex- 
press the bias as a function of the standard deviation of the distribution 
of momentary thresholds. 

If we were willing to assume not only independence of the two 
monaural listeners but also of successive momentary thresholds of a 
single listener, the bias could be estimated as 


oe n+1 
B = 0.564/ 0? + — 0.560+4/ 
nN nN 


o, being the standard deviation of the distribution of monaural thresh- 
olds, and » the number of monaural determinations taken in equating 
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the two ears. However, successive momentary thresholds are doubtless 
not independent. We must have more information about the law of de- 
pendence, or we must work directly with the distribution of differences. 
Even though the distributions of differences for the two listeners may 
not be exactly equal in variability (the initial thresholds were deter- 
mined successively, the final thresholds simultaneously, so a longer time 
elapsed between the two determinations for one listener than for the 
other), they can be expected to be approximately so, and we shall follow 
the latter course. 

We are now in a position to consider the question: is the bias con- 
ceivably great enough to account for the differences between equated 
monaural thresholds and binaural thresholds that have been found in 
experiments on binaural “‘summation’’? These differences, for tonal stim- 
uli, have run from 2.5 to 3.6 decibels. Differences obtained with ran- 
dom noise (10) have been slightly smaller. Taking 3.0 decibels as a 
typical value, we see that the standard deviation of the distribution of 
differences would have to be 3.0/0.56=5.4 decibels if binaural supple- 
mentation were the only process favoring binaural hearing. How great, 
then, is the variability of thresholds and of differences between thresh- 
olds? 

What we should like to know, ideally, is the standard deviation of a 
distribution of differences between pairs of monaural thresholds, the 
initial threshold of each pair being based on m determinations of the 
‘“‘momentary”’ threshold and the final threshold in each pair being based 
on a single determination. We should hardly expect to find exactly this 
information in papers on the absolute threshold of hearing, but except 
for the qualification that the determination should be of ‘‘momentary”’ 
thresholds, we should not be too far off if we took the standard devia- 
tion of a distribution of differences between monaural and binaural 
thresholds. Hughes (7) reports standard deviations (of differences) of 
approximately 0.5 decibel. Caussé and Chavasse (3, 4) give 30 values 
ranging from 0.78 to 1.22 decibels. Pollack (10) shows variances of the 
sets of differences obtained by individual listeners; the mean of these 
variances is 2.9, which is the equivalent of a standard deviation of 1.7 
decibels. And, finally, Shaw, Newman and Hirsh (11) give standard 
errors of mean differences at eight different frequencies, each value cal- 
culated on the assumption that the 26 contributing differences were 
independent measures; the root mean square of the corresponding 
standard deviations is 2.4 decibels. If we take these reported standard 
deviations at their face values, it is clear that 3.0 decibels is consider- 
ably greater than the expected value of supplementation. There is in 
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fact room for almost no doubt about the statistical significance of the 
difference between observed effect and expected bias. 

It should be recalled, however, that the expected value of the bias 
depends upon the standard deviation of the distribution of differences 
between (1) either individual or averaged values of the initial threshold 
and (2) individual (not averaged) values of the final threshold. We must, 
therefore, inquire into the natures of the final (binaural) thresholds 
which entered into the differences, the standard deviations of which we 
have listed in the preceding paragraph. The psychophysical procedure 
employed in the experiments on binaural summation has been, without 
exception, one of the variations of the method of production. The lis- 
tener has either manipulated the attenuator control himself or has sig- 
nalled the experimenter which way to adjust it. No time limit has been 
set for the determination of the values that have been recorded. It 
would be surprising, therefore, if the quantity recorded were not some 
kind of an average, a subjective or intuitive average, of momentary 
thresholds tentatively decided upon during the course of the determina- 
tion. If such were not the case, it would be difficult to justify the dif- 
ferences in precision among the experiments to which we have referred. 
It would be difficult to explain how such precision as that indicated by 
Hughes’ 0.5-decibel standard deviation of differences could be obtained 
when the momentary threshold is found by Lifshitz (8) to vary as much 
as 6 decibels in 5 seconds. 

If each threshold determined by the method of production is, as 
we believe it to be, more nearly an average than a momentary value, 
it appears quite probable that the standard deviation of the momentary 
values that are averaged might be as great as the 5 or 6 decibels re- 
quired to yield a bias of 3 decibels. We should have to conclude then 
that the experiments on binaural “‘summation”’ at the absolute threshold 
did not prove the existence of a summative process in binaural hearing. 

As matters stand, it is important to have more information on 
several points before we can reject the hypothesis of binaural supple- 
mentation. Three questions are of particular relevance: 


1. To what degree are the momentary sensitivities of the two ears corre- 
lated? The hypothesis of supplementation has assumed that.the correlation is 
zero, that the two thresholds are independent. If the correlation should prove 
to be high and positive (bodily noises would tend to influence both thresholds 
in the same way at the same time; fluctuations of attention might also favor 
positive correlation), we could expect little supplementation, and it would be 
easier to demonstrate the existence of a true summative process. 

2. To what degree are successive, momentary, monaural thresholds cor- 
related? What we should like to know in this connection is the autocorrelation 
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function of the monaural threshold. Since the Fourier transform of the auto- 
correlation function is the power spectrum, we should—with that information— 
be able to speak precisely about “rates of fluctuation” of the threshold. 

3. How does the precision of a threshold determination depend upon the 
length of time spent in making it? We can regard the listener in a threshold 
test as a sort of statistical problem-solver, basing an estimate of central 
tendency (or perhaps of the significance of a difference) on data fed in, in the 
form of time series, through his sense organs. Adopting this point of view, we 
see that, if the variability of thresholds determined by the method of production 
is to have any meaning at all, something has to be said about the length of the 
time series on which the thresholds are based. A listener with a perfect memory 
could achieve infinite precision if he were given time enough. 


With information on the three questions, it should be possible to 
decide whether or not experiments on binaural summation yield evi- 
dence of binaural summation. Without such information, it can indeed 
be said that two ears are better than one by about 3 decibels, but the 
theoretical implications of the experimental results are of considerably 
less force than they would be if they provided solid ground for rejecting 
the null hypothesis of supplementation. 
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THE GENETICS OF SCHIZOPHRENIA 


A SPECIAL REVIEW 


NICHOLAS PASTORE 
Hunter College 


The investigation begun in 1929 and reported by Kallmann!? in his 
book, Genetics of Schizophrenia, represents the most extensive and am- 
bitious investigation undertaken in recent years in the attempt to 
demonstrate conclusively a measurable and necessary biological com- 
ponent in the etiology of schizophrenia. This work has been widely 
cited as having conclusively established a genetic predisposition for 
schizophrenia, a mental disease which is responsible for the largest 
proportion of all hospitalized cases for mental illness. For these reasons, 
a review of Kallmann’s methodology is quite desirable. The immediate 
stimulus for the present review is the recent presentation by Garrison 
of the conclusions of Kallman’s text.? This particular presentation con- 
tains many errors, both in the quotation and in the interpretation of 
Kallmann’s data, which were quite puzzling to this writer, since Gar- 
rison’s presentation was intended simply as a summary of Kallmann’s 
major conclusions. It is hoped that the present review will at least give 
a more accurate picture of the Kallmann investigation. 


KALLMANN’S GENERAL PROCEDURE AND CONCLUSIONS 


The object of the Kallmann investigation is to determine the extent 
and nature of a biological predisposition toward schizophrenia. Kall- 
mann’s procedure involves an extended study of 1,087 institutionalized 
schizophrenics (termed “probands”’), their ancestry and déscendants. 
These 1,087 schizophrenics represent the total hospital population for 
schizophrenia admitted to the Herzberg Hospital, Berlin, in the period 
1893 (the year in which the Herzberg Hospital was opened) through 
1902. The diagnosis of schizophrenia was made by Kallmann upon 
examination of the case histories of 15,000 individuals contained in the 
archives of the hospital (the total number of individuals suffering from 
all types of mental diseases admitted to the hospital in this ten year 
period). On the basis of the available data, Kallmann made a diagnosis 
even though his own diagnosis may have been different from the ori- 
ginal diagnosis. This was deemed necessary since ‘‘an earlier attempt 
to sift out the suitable cases of schizophrenia with the help of former 


‘ KALLMANN, FRANz. The genetics of schizophrenia. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1938. 
* GARRISON, JR., MortTIMER. The genetics of schizophrenia. J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 
1947, 42, 122-124. 
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records on commitment and diagnosis had been abandoned as useless”’ 
(p. 13). Kallmann established his diagnosis ‘‘on the basis of neuro- 
logical and psychiatric findings, the onset and progress of the psychosis 
and, when possible, on the later findings of autopsy’”’ (p. 13). In those 
cases ‘‘where there was a suspicion of schizophrenia we supplemented 
the records with whatever material could be obtained from other hos- 
pitals and institutions, until we were able to make an unambiguous 
diagnosis”’ (p. 13). Furthermore, ‘‘all cases in which exogeneous factors 
might have played a decisive role in the origin or development of a 
psychosis that resembled schizophrenia’”’ were excluded (p. 14). For 
example, those cases which seemed to ‘‘originate as a clear consequence 
of tuberculosis’’ were ruled out. 

The ancestry and descendants of the 1,087 selected cases were 
examined. The total number of individuals, the probands and their 
ancestors and descendants, involved in this study was 13,851. Since 
not all of these individuals survived into the danger period for the de- 
velopment of schizophrenia, the actual number involved is perhaps 
slightly more than one half of the 13,851. A basic part of Kallmann’s 
study involved the calculation of expectancy figures for developing 
schizophrenia in the children of the probands, in the siblings of the 
probands, and in the parents of the probands. These expectancy figures 
for particular family lines were then compared to the presumed expect- 
ancy figure of 0.85% (Luxenburger’s estimate) for the general popula- 
tion. There was a further subdivision of expectancy figures according 
to knowledge of the type of mating that was involved. Separate ex- 
pectancy figures were calculated, for example, for those proband- 
children who originated in a mating where both parents were schizo- 
phrenic, or where one parent was schizophrenic and the other normal, 
or where one parent was schizophrenic and the other ‘“‘tainted”’ by 
feeblemindedness, psychopathy, and other ‘‘not-normal” factors. The 
subdivision of expectancy figures according to type of mating was in- 
tended to disclose additional information with regard to the biological 
nature of schizophrenia. In line with Kallmann’s Mendelian outlook, 
parents both of whom are schizophrenic should produce only schizo- 
phrenic offspring, and a mating in which one parent is schizophrenic 
and the other normal should produce offspring none of whom is pheno- 
typically schizophrenic. Another major subdivision of his data involved 
the breakdown of schizophrenia into four clinical forms: hebephrenic 
(H), catatonic (C), paranoid (P), and simple (S). Separate expectancy 
figures were calculated for offspring whose schizophrenic parents were 
classified according to these clinical forms. 
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A distinctive feature of Kallmann’s work is a detailed diagnostic ac- 
count of the 108 children of probands who were classified as schizo- 
phrenic (these proband-children are termed ‘‘secondary cases’’). This 
makes it possible for other scientists to evaluate Kallmann’s diagnoses 
of schizophrenic proband-children. It should be mentioned that Kall- 
mann divided these 108 schizophrenics into two categories: definitely 
schizophrenic (92) and doubtful (16). 

Kallmann’s major conclusions are as follows: 

1. For the present we can prove schizophrenia only in a bare 10 per cent of 
the immediate ancestry of schizophrenic cases; but the total number of an- 
cestors obviously tainted with the hereditary predisposition to schizophrenia 
and belonging to the heredity-circle of schizophrenia comes, in the direct line, 
to at least one third of the parents, uncles and aunts (p. 42 f.). 

2. ... we obtain in the generation of our proband-children the following 
total expectancy figures for the four clinical sub-groups. (p. 107). 


Schizophrenia Schizoidia 
H group: 20.7% 31.9% 
C group: 21.6% 30.2% 
P group: 10.4% 35.6% 
S group: 11.6% 31.7% 


[The term ‘“‘schizoidia’”’ is used by Kallmann to refer to ‘‘eccentric borderline 
cases’’ (p. 104).] 

3. ... the children of hebephrenics and catatonics have about double the 
frequency of schizophrenia of the children of paranoid and simple probands... 
(p. 108). [This difference leads Kallmann to label the hebephrenics and the 
catatonics as the “nuclear group” and the paranoid and simple schizophrenics 
as the “peripheral group’”’ (p. 108). Kallmann is inclined to believe that a 
“biological law’’ is involved (p. 108).] 

4. ...the expectation of schizophrenia for an undifferentiated group of 
proband-children has been found to be 16.4 per cent. ... The total expectancy 
figure for siblings of schizophrenics is 11.5 per cent, for half-sisters and half- 
brothers, 7.6 per cent, for nephews and nieces, 3.9 per cent, and for grand- 
children, 4.3 per cent (p. 163). 

5. The probability of schizophrenia in the children of two schizophrenic 
parents amounts to 68.1 per cent in our survey, while it is only 9.1 per cent for 
the offspring of the combination of two heterozygotic parents. The cross- 
breeding proportion of one schizophrenic and one non-schizophrenic parent 
yields expectancy figures of 14.8 to 23.9 per cent (p. 164). 

6. The genetic connection between both disease groups (schizophrenia and 
tuberculosis) is proven by the consistent increase of the mortality from tubercu- 
losis in all sub-groups of our survey, and particularly by our finding that this 
death rate is much higher in the descendants of the nuclear group than in those 
of the peripheral group, and that it is always highest in the categories with the 
largest figures for the expectancy of schizophrenia. ... We. . . discover in all 
categories of consanguinity such a startling correspondence between expectation 
of schizophrenia and mortality from tuberculosis, that the ratio of frequency be- 
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tween the siblings and children of probands, and again between the grand- 
children and children, is exactly the same for the expectancy of schizophrenia 
and for the mortality from tuberculosis. 

This statistical result is so unequivocal that it excludes all possibilities of 
coincidence, and can only be interpreted as a genuine gene-coupling of the 
tendency to schizophrenia and the heredito-constitutional susceptibility to tu- 
berculous infection. It also indicates an identical pattern of hereditary trans- 
mission for these two predispositions, and confirms the assumption that both 
schizophrenia and tuberculosis represent recessive traits (p. 271). 

Although these conclusions are based exclusively on German ma- 
terial, Kallmann thinks that they are also applicable to American popu- 
lation groups (p. xv). 

It should not be urderstood that the foregoing quoted conclusions 
represent all the major conclusions or that other conclusions are of no 
interest. The quoted conclusions were selected because they reflect the 
initial questions underlying the investigation and because they are 
relevant to the criticisms which will be considered in the next section. 
Parenthetically, it should be pointed out that Kallmann is deeply 
interested in eugenic questions and the eugenic implications of his 
conclusions receive major emphasis in his writing. 


KALLMANN’S METHODOLOGY 
Establishing the Diagnosis 


The diagnoses of the 1,087 probands are based mainly on the clinical 
records collected by the Herzberg Hospital during the interval 1893- 
1902 and interpreted by Kallmann more than twenty-five years later. 
The validity of Kallmann’s investigation hinges on the correctness of 
these diagnoses. First, it should be mentioned, in the way of offering 
some constructive advice, that Kallmann should have had other psy- 
chiatrists check the clinical records (or some sample of records) to de- 
termine the consistency of diagnoses. Possibly with this in mind, Kall- 


mann wrote: 

The insistence on an undisputed diagnosis of schizophrenia for all these 
cases involved exhaustive and time-consuming preparatory labors which were 
complicated by the fact that case histories of the previous century were naturally 
recorded under obsolete and erroneous diagnostic headings and were frequently 
illegible. It was necessary for both the original and secondary cases to be 
handled and classified by the same person. Then, even if errors in diagnosis were 
not altogether avoided, they at least would all be along the same line and their 
effect would be practically uniform, leaving open avenues to correction in the 
course of the investigation (p. 13). 


It could very well be that the diagnostic errors to which Kallmann 
refers in the preceding quotation consistently emphasize particular 
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diagnostic categories. Furthermore, with only a single scientist rating 
clinical records, no measure of diagnostic error is possible. This defect 
could have been remedied, in part, if Kallmann had re-rated a sample 
of the clinical records after a period of time and in this way determined 
the reliability of his ratings. A possibly more serious error of indeter- 
minate magnitude involves the reliability of the clinical records them- 


selves. Psychiatrists of the last century must have been guided by the / 


then contemporary diagnostic conceptions and psychiatric theories in 
observing and recording the behavior of an individual. If this was the 
case, then the clinical records would unalterably reflect that fact. 
Kallmann himself seems to have noted this shortcoming when he ob- 
served that his ‘“‘survey’’ was “limited to case'histories that were made 
decades ago and described according to obsolete medical methods and 
psychiatric conceptions” (p. 22). 

Although an unknown margin of error might have been involved in 
the classification of the 1,087 probands as schizophrenics (with a pos- 
sibly additional error by virtue of segregating each of the 1,087 pro- 
bands into one of the four clinical categories), at least one fact is clear— 
the probands were institutionalized for mental illness. \In classifying 
the ancestors and descendants of these probands, however, the insti- 
tutional criterion was completely lacking in a large number of cases. 
Consequently, many individuals must have been diagnosed on the 
basis of ‘‘anecdotal” materials. \This would be especially true for the 
parents and grandparents of the probands—individuals who probably 
matured in the first half of the nineteenth century and late eighteenth 
century. ‘Establishing a particular type of diagnosis for these individ- 
uals, almost a century later, seems to be quite risky, From the point of 
view of genetics, anecdotal information concerning parents and grand- 
parents of probands is worthless, notwithstanding the diligence of the 
investigator. 

Precise knowledge concerning the status of the spouses of the pro- 
bands would have been of considerable interest, for it would have made 
it possible to relate the characteristics of the spouses to those of their 
offspring. Furthermore, even if the status of some of the proband- 
spouses was in doubt, at least information about their ancestry could 
have been obtained, as was done in the case of the probands. Kallmann, 
however, deviated from his previous definitions and classified the pro- 
band-spouses in rather unclear terms. For example, one subdivision of 
proband-spouses places into one category those spouses who are both 
“schizophrenic or suspicious of schizophrenia’”’ (p. 154). Another single 
category includes those spouses who are “‘epileptic, feebleminded, or 
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suffering from an organic nervous disease’ (p. 154). It is not known 
whether institutionalization was an important criterion for the classifi- 
cation of proband-spouses as schizophrenics, as was the case for the 
probands. Thus, it is unknown whether the term schizophrenia refers 
to the same set of diagnostic criteria for both proband and proband- 
spouse. 

The diagnosis of schizophrenia in the children of the probands, the 
“secondary cases,’’ also offers some points for consideration. This group 
includes 108 secondary cases, of whom 92 were classified as ‘‘definite 
schizophrenic cases” and 16 as “‘doubtfully schizophrenic cases.”’ /The 
exact status of these ‘‘doubtfuls” in Kallmann’s work is unknowny Will 
they all subsequently develop into definite schizophrenics? Should the 
‘“‘doubtfuls”’ and the ‘‘definites’’ be given equal weight in various calcu- 
lations? The answer to the first question could not, of course, be con- 
clusive. With regard to the second question, many of Kallmann’s 
major conclusions presuppose that the ‘‘doubtfuls”’ and the ‘‘definites’’ 
are, in fact, of equal value. Thus, some of his major percentages relating 
to the expectation of schizophrenia in proband-children actually in- 
clude the ‘“‘doubtfuls.’’ For instance, Kallmann’s estimate that the 
expectation of schizophrenia in proband-children is 16.4% subsumes 
the doubtful cases under the schizophrenic category (see Table 38, p. 
112). It is true that sometimes Kallmann carries through two sets of 
computations, the one including, and the other excluding, these ‘‘doubt- 
ful’’ cases/ In the main, however, he includes these doubtful schizo- 
phrenics in the schizophrenic classification,” To this writer, there is no 
justification for this procedure unless it is assumed that the ‘‘doubt- 
fuls’’ will eventually become definite schizophrenics, in which case the 
‘“‘doubtfuls’’ should have been so classified at the outset of the investiga- 
tion. /# 

For the probands, institutionalization for mental disease was a 
criterion for determining the suitability of individuals for the purposes 
of Kallmann’s investigation. An examination of Kallmann’s secondary 
cases (chapter 5) shows that 35 of the 108 (32%) had not been at all 
institutionalized. For an additional few it was not clear whether hos- 
pitalization was for a physical or for a mental disease. Furthermore, 6 
of the 35 noninstitutionalized secondary cases were not alive at the 
time that Kallmann began his investigation, thus excluding personal 
examination of these cases. The fact that the community did not deem 
it necessary to institutionalize a relatively large number of Kallmann’s 
secondary cases suggests the possibility that different diagnostic criteria 
were applied to the probands as compared with the secondary cases. 
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It would seem at least that different diagnostic criteria were involved 
in classifying the 6 non-institutionalized secondary cases, who were 
dead before the investigation began. For these 6 individuals, Kallmann 
must have utilized the judgments and observations of psychiatrically 
untrained individuals as a basis for his own classifications. 

The methodological purist would have some justification in claiming, 
with regard to the consistency of diagnostic procedures, that the non- 
institutionalized cases, and certainly the ‘‘doubtfuls,”’ should be ex- 
cluded from the schizophrenic category. This would reduce Kallmann’s 
108 secondary cases to 73. A strong case can probably be made for the 
inclusion of the 35 non-institutionalized individuals but, then, Kall- 
mann’s conclusions and inferences should not be set forth with the de- 
gree of certainty that Kallmann attaches to them. 

A\nother question remains which deals, not with diagnosis as such, 
but rather with definitions of the terms ‘‘proband”’ and ‘“‘secondary 
case.’” An examination of the records of the 108 secondary cases shows 
that 8 of these cases had been institutionalized in the Herzberg Hos- 
pital in the interval 1893-1902. One of Kallmann’s criteria for selecting 
probands involved admission into the Herzberg Hospital in the 1893- 
1902 interval. Consequently, there are 8 secondary cases which, accord- 
ing to the criteria, should be classified also as probands./ There are three 
possibilities: (a) Kallmann did not adhere rigidly to his criteria (a thing 
which he is entitled to do in this case) and accordingly did not classify 
the 8 secondary cases as probands. (b) Kallmann classified the 8 second- 
ary cases as probands and excluded their 8 schizophrenic parents from 
the proband material. If this was done, then Kallmann’s figure of 92 
definite secondary schizophrenic cases is reduced by 8. (c) Kallmann 
classified the 8 individuals both as secondary cases and as probands. 
That is, these 8 individuals were given a double statistical value. If 
this procedure was followed, then an inflation of incidence figures oc- 
curred in two directions. When determining the proportion of proband- 
children who were schizophrenic, the 8 secondary cases were not classi- 
fied as probands but simply as secondary cases. When determining the 
proportion of parents of probands who were schizophrenic, the 8 second- 
ary cases were classified as probands, and then 8 of the probands were 
shifted into the category of parents. 

This last question was considered in detail because Kallmann makes 
no mention of the point. Doubt is raised as to the exact procedure fol- 
lowed by Kallmann (he should have followed procedure [a] described 
above) because of his arbitrary statistical treatment of the following 
analogous issue. Three secondary cases had parents both of whom were 
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probands. Kallmann gave these 3 secondary cases a “‘double statistical 
value,” that is, they were ‘‘counted twice,” in calculating the expecta- 
tion of schizophrenia in proband-children (p. 165). This dubious pro- 
cedure, of course, increases the size of the expectation and incidence 
figures. (In our discussions up to this point, we have been citing the 
figure of 108 secondary cases. Actually, Kallmann speaks of 111 second- 
ary cases—the 108 secondary cases plus the 3 cases of double statistical 


value.) 
Sampling Difficulties 


/ For a problem such as the one at hand, it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to obtain a random sample< One can receive some assurance 
that a sample is not unduly affected by selective factors by comparing 
some characteristics (characteristics which are independent of schizo- 
phrenia) of the sample with those of the general population. The char- 
acteristics chosen for comparison are themselves selected, knowingly or 
otherwise, from a larger population of possible characteristics. There- 
fore, the coincidence of some selected sample characteristic with the 
population value should not lead one to conclude that the sample is 
random or that the sample is not affected by selective factors. On this 
point, Kallmann claims that his sample was ‘‘random”’ (p. 7) when, in 
fact, it was not. By the word random he probably meant that the 
values of certain sample characteristics (for example, male-female 
ratio) coincided more or less with those of the population at large. In 
the interests of clarity, Kallmann should not use an already precisely 
defined term, that is, ‘‘random,” in a different sensé. Moreover, it should 
be mentioned that for the particular characteristics discussed by Kall- 
mann, the values prevailing in the general schizophrenic population are 
actually unknown., In choosing the sample characteristics, Kallmann 
should have considered other properties relevant to his problem. /For 
instance, the question of whether the distribution of his schizophrenic 
individuals according to the form of schizophrenia was the same as the 
one which prevailed for the general population of schizophrenics should 
have received some discussion. 

/The foregoing general methodological considerations should have 
served, at least, as a note of caution in generalizing his conclusions from 
the available data./ Kallmann, however, asserts his major conclusions 
as unassailable findings./ The presence of possible selective factors gov- 
erning the inclusion of individuals in his sample, should have served as 
a further note of caution. These possible selective factors will receive 
some brief discussion. 
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Proband material/ We cannot neglect the possibility that, generally, only the 
more severe cases were institutionalized (and, in particular, at the Herzberg 


Hospital), and that such cases were more likely to have an inherited component:/ 


There were marked age differences among the probands. The range of the 
birth-dates extended from 1820 to 1887 (p. 24). These differences were reflected 
in the wide age differences which prevailed among the probands classified ac- 
cording to the form of schizophrenia (cf. table 3, p. 24). 

A special selective factor, which affects the inclusion of all probands, con- 
cerns the relative proportion of remissions among the various schizophrenic 
disease-forms. For example, those aged schizophrenics who were institutionalized 
for decades probably had the smallest proportion of remissions and this, in 
turn, might be related to the relative incidence of schizophrenia in their off- 
spring. . 

‘The fact that Kallmann ‘‘ruled out all cases in which exogenous factors 
might have played a decisive role in the origin or development of a psychosis 
that resembled schizophrenia’ (p. 14) seems to be a contributory selective 
factor. For example, ‘‘wherever we found tuberculosis we made the diagnosis 
of schizophrenia dependent on the question of whether the psychotic symptoms 
occurred before or after the active tuberculosis had broken out. We tried, at 
least, to establish that schizophrenia did not originate as a clear consequence of 
the tuberculosis” (p. 14). Thus, Kallmann excludes those schizophrenias which, 
according to his statement, are environmental in origin. If such schizophrenics 
had been included in his calculations, the effect probably would have been to 
decrease the expectation of schizophrenia in the offspring” 

After having chosen 1,087 probands, Kallmann ‘‘dropped 40 cases’’ because 
“some new doubts arose ...as to the unassailable certainty of the original 
diagnosis of schizophrenia’ (p. 15). Kallmann provides no definite information 
on the nature of these doubts. Furthermore, although these 40 cases “‘produced 
a series of undeniable secondary cases of schizophrenia”’ (p. 15), it would be of 
interest to compare the incidence of schizophrenia in the offspring of these 40 
probands with that of the offspring of the other probands. Kallmann sometimes 
includes the 40 cases in his calculations and summaries without justifying their 
inclusion. / 

Proband-childrem. It should be mentioned that such children were the off- 
spring of a selected number of probands, namely, those probands who were 
fertile. Inasmuch as 489 probands of the original 1,047 probands produced 
children? (there were 510 married probands) it would be of interest to know 
whether married and unmarried probands differed with respect to certain rele- 
vant characteristics. For instance, is the ancestry of the unmarried probands 
more ‘‘tainted” than the ancestry of the married probands, or, is the distribution 
of “‘tainted’’ siblings proportionately the same for both groups? / 

The married probands produced 2,000 children, of whom approximately 
1,000 died before having reached the twentieth year. Although it is not possible 
to get any information on such deceased individuals, the selection of data which 
is thereby introduced should have served as another reason for caution in estab- 
lishing rigorous conclusions. 

/The sample consisting of 111 secondary cases is too small for the intensive 


* See table 12, p. 52 for these figures. 
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statistical analysis which is involved (a specific example of this point is dis- 
cussed in the next section under [1]). } 

Proband-siblings, proband-parents, proband-grand parents.’ It suffices to point 
out that the various expectancy figures involving these categories are based on 
incomplete data; the data were probably least complete for proband-grand- 
parents. The effect of such selection of individuals (individuals were selected 
because of availability of information concerning them) upon the various ex- 
pectancy figures is quite unknown. / 


Tabular and Statistical Presentation of Data 


For a ready and complete understanding of his data, the Kallmann 
monograph is generally inadequate: the tabular and statistical presen- 
tation of the data involve some shortcomings. 


1/ Results are sometimes given in terms of percentages without revealing 
the sizes of the sub-groups on which the percentages are based: in some cases, 
numbers are too few to warrant any generalizations/(cf. p. 112, table 38). 
Table 38 deals with the ‘differentiated expectation of schizophrenia and schiz- 
oidia in all proband-children.”” In this table, the expectancy figures for schizo- 
phrenia fall into 24 different categories—that is, there are 24 cells among which 
the schizophrenic proband-children are distributed for purposes of calculating 
the various expectation figures. Since there are 111 schizophrenic children all 
told, it follows that, on the average, each of the 24 expectancy figures is based on 
44 schizophrenic children. The breakdown involving children of simple-schizo- 
phrenic probands is not at all meaningful since these probands produced only 
4 schizophrenic children. 

2/ Overlapping categories are sometimes used,/For example, in table 10, p. 
40, which deals with the ‘‘incidence of schizophrenia” in the ancestry of legiti- 
mate probands, the following two categories overlap: “schizophrenia in one 
parent,’’ and “schizophrenia in one parent and other abnormalities in the second 
parent.” 

3. The number of schizophrenic proband-children is not 111. /The figure of 
111 covers 3 individuals who were counted twice, 8 individuals who were possi- 
bly classified as probands, 16 individuals classified as ‘‘doubtfuls,’’ 35 non- 
institutionalized individuals* (see pp. 291 ff. supra for further discussion of 


these points). One definite schizophrenic secondary case is classified as an “‘in- . 


cipient schizophrenic” (p. 191, case #89). 

4; Kallmann consistently chooses the higher expectation and incidence 
figures, where a choice is possible. One factor which is partly responsible for this 
differential choice is the method of dealing with the “definite” and “‘doubtful” 
schizophrenics. As stated before, Kallmann sometimes carries through two sets 
of computations, one including, the other excluding, the ‘“‘doubtfuls.”’ In re- 
porting his over-all conclusions, however, the figures which include the ‘‘doubt- 
fuls” are presented as the final figures./ For example, with reference to table 48, 
p. 129, the expectation of schizophrenia in proband-siblings is 7.5%, if the 


4 The 35 non-institutionalized individuals includes the 16 “doubtfuls.” One individ- 
ual, due to a typographical error, obviously has a wrong birth-date in the record (p. 180, 


case #56). 
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“doubtfuls” are excluded, and 11.5% if the ‘“‘doubtfuls” are included. In pre- 
senting his overall conclusions, the 11.5% figure is cited as the expectation of 
schizophrenia in proband-siblings (see p. 287 supra for a quotation of Kall- 
mann’s conclusion on this point). A similar situation prevails in the calculations 
of the expectation figures for proband-children (see pp. 106 ff.). 

Another factor which is partly responsible for Kallmann’s differential 
choices may be the fact that there exists no generally accepted objective method 
for calculating expectancy figures. In chapter 4, Kallmann calculates the ex- 
pectation of schizophrenia in proband-children in three ways—two of the meth- 
ods were developed by Weinberg and the other by Ilse. The two Weinberg 
methods yield expectations of 14.4% and 16.4% and the Ilse method yields an 
expectation of 12.8% (pp. 139-141). The Ilse method, according to Kallmann, 
has certain ebjectionable features which make it unsuitable for the purposes at 
hand. Of the two Weinberg methods, the method which Kallmann recognizes 
as “doubtless the more accurate one”’ (p. 139) yields the expectation figure of 
14.4%. The other Weinberg method (the abridged method) yields a figure of 
16.4% which is the figure cited by Kallmann in his over-all conclusions, and 
throughout the book. Kallmann’s reason for choosing the 16.4% figure is that 
the method for its calculation is less complex than the other Weinberg method 
and the fact that “the final results in both methods correspond so closely that 
they may be taken as sufficient evidence of the statistical reliability of all our 
other expectancy figures calculated by the abridged method”’ (p. 139). In the 
interest of accuracy, Kallmann’s procedure seems quite dubious—if the method 
which yields a 14.4% figure is the more accurate one then that is the method 
which should be used regardless of its complexity. Moreover, the closeness of 
two results (the 14.4% and 16.4% figures) for calculating a single expectancy 
figure is not a sufficient guarantee that such closeness will obtain in other cases. 
It was the disparity between the two Weinberg methods which led Kallmann to 
use the Ilse method which, in turn, was rejected (pp. 139 ff.). 

5./At least one basic table cannot be understood by the writer as it stands. 
Table 58, p. 157, deals with the “expectation of schizophrenia and schizoidia in 
the offspring of two schizophrenics.’’ The expectation that such offspring will 
develop schizophrenia is 68.1% and the expectation that they will develop 
schizoidia is 45.7%. It would seem, then, that the probability that the offspring 
of parents both of whom are schizophrenic will be either schizophrenic or 
schizoidic exceeds 100%. It is possible, of course, that Kallmann has overlap- 
ping categories in this particular case. But Kallmann does not discuss this point 
and there seems to be little justification for overlapping categories in this case. 
If schizophrenic offspring were initially schizoidic then they should be classified 
only under the schizophrenic category. A 

6/ Occasionally the numbers which appear within the body of a table are not 
consistent with other statements (a conspicuous example of this kind is dis- 
cussed below). On page 12, in discussing the selection of individuals as probands, 
Kallmann states as a criterion of selection: ““They must have been schizo- 
phrenics beyond the possibility of doubt, and the disease must have become 
manifest before the age of forty.” Yet in table 53, page 140, which gives the 
“age distribution of probands at disease-onset,”’ it is seen that disease-onset for 
27 probands was at the age of 40 years or later. Furthermore, 3 schizophrenic 
proband-children had a disease onset in the fortieth year or beyond./ 
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7. Legends at head of tables are sometimes inaccurate (see the following 
discussion). 


INCIDENCE OF SCHIZOPHRENIA IN THE ANCESTRY OF LEGITIMATE PROBANDS 
(Adapted from Kallman’s Table 10, p. 40.) 


























Nusmb Definite Schizophrenia in a Parent, Grandparent, Aunt 
—e or Uncle (percentages) 
ee eee, (2) (3) (4) (5) 
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H 414 84 3.9 0.2 2.2 1.0 2.9 
- 225 89 3.1 0.9 1.8 2.7 2.7 
C 136 90.7 2.2 — 0.7 1.5 2.9 
S 141 93.4 1.4 — 1.4 1.4 1.4 
Total No. | 916 87.5 3.1 0.3 | 1.7 1.5 2.6 




















In interpreting Table 10, Kallmann writes, ‘Of the legitimate pro- 
bands, roughly one third have a schizophrenic or schizoid parent, 
grandparent, aunt or uncle” (p. 38). Further, he writes, ‘‘On the aver- 
age, not even a tenth of our probands (only 9.3 per cent) had a parent 
or another direct ancestor who was a proved schizophrenic’”’ (p. 39). 
Both of these statements are apt to be misconstrued. They do not refer 
to the percentage of the ancestors of the probands who are either schizo- 
phrenic or schizoid. Rather, they are intended to indicate the percent- 
age of the probands who have either a schizophrenic or a schizoid an- 
cestor. In other words, the base of the various percentage figures is not 
the number of ancestors but rather the number of legitimate probands. 
Although Kallmann is probably aware of this fact, yet he slips into the 
error of presenting various percentage figures with their incorrect base. 

It should be noted that the legend of Table 10 does not correspond 
to the body.of the table. The legend refers to the ‘incidence of schizo- 
phrenia in the ancestry of legitimate probands,’’ whereas the last row 
of numbers refers to the percentage of probands who have schizophrenic 
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ancestors. Kallmann falls into the same error when he concludes that 
‘‘no more than 10.4 per cent of the proband-parents could be ascertained 
to have been definitely schizophrenic’”’ (p. 164). This error just doubles 
the number of schizophrenic parents of the probands. Of the 916 legiti- 
mate probands, 3.1% of them had one schizophrenic parent and 0.3% of 
them had two schizophrenic parents. The total number of schizophrenic 
parents is therefore, at most, 31 (3.4% of 916). On the other hand, if 
the number of parents (916 X2) is incorrectly used as the base for the 
3.4% figure, then the resulting figure would be 62. Similarly, this error 
would quadruple the number of schizophrenic grandparents of the 
probands. 

Another error exists in this table. Kallmann has overlapping cate- 
gories which have the effect of raising the percentages. (Compare the 
legends in columns 1 and 2 with the one in column 3.) 

The 9.3% figure has a valid interpretation (ignoring the question of 
overlapping categories), viz., 9.3% of the probands, roughly 90 pro- 
bands, will turn up one schizophrenic ancestor, if his ancestry is exam- 
ined in the manner prescribed by Kallmann. But, then, if the ancestry 
of the probands is examined sufficiently carefully and extensively, all 
probands will almost certainly lead to a schizophrenic ancestor. 

Consider now Kallmann’s cenclusion that 10.4%5 of the proband- 
parents were definitely schizophrenic (this conclusion was not in- 
cluded in the list cited on pp. 287-288.) For one thing, the term 
parent is used to cover ancestors in general. Also, ‘“‘other abnormalities’’ 
(see column 3) are classified under schizophrenia. In any case, the 
correct percentage to convey the idea which Kallmann intends is 1.7% 
(31 schizophrenic parents distributed among 1,832 parents). This per- * 
centage is considerably reduced if all the investigated ancestors of the 
probands are listed under the term of ‘parents,’ as is done by Kallmann. 

This section refers to Tables 34-37, pp. 106—110, which deal with the 
“probability of schizophrenia and schizoidia’”’ in the children of the 
probands. Separate probability figures are also given for proband- 
children depending on the form of schizophrenia which characterizes 
the probands. According to these tables, the probands produced a total 
of 111 children who were definitely or doubtfully schizophrenic. These 
111 children are distributed according to the form of schizophrenia of 
the proband. In chapter 5 of the book, Kallmann presents an account 
of each proband-child, making it possible to arrive at another estimate 

5 It is not stated how the figure of 10.4% was obtained. It probably represents, how- 


ever, a weighted average of two percentages, the one based on legitimate probands, the 
other on illegitimate probands. 
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of the distribution of the 111 children. The two distributions, the one 
based on the data presented in Tables 34-37 and the other based on 
chapter 5, are compared in the following table. 
Distribution of the Number of Schizophrenic 
Children According to Form of Schizophrenia 


Form of Schizophrenia in Proband 
in the Proband 








(Tables 34-37) (Chapter 5) 
Hebephrenia 55 55 
Catatonia 23 23 
Paranoia 22 29 
Simple 11 4 
Total No. 111 111 


The discrepancies between the two distributions constitute a serious 
weakness in Kallmann’s conclusions since many percentages are based 
upon figures given in the column entitled ‘‘Tables 34-37” in the above 
table. There is reason to believe that the distribution obtained from 
chapter 5 is the accurate one, for each individual schizophrenic proband- 
child is described and classified according to the type of schizophrenia 
in the proband. The discrepancy is especially significant in so far as the 
S group is concerned. Kallmann’s expectancy figure for the proband- 
children whose parents fall in this group is 11.6% (p. 107). This per- 
centage is based on 11 schizophrenic children, whereas the actual figure 
should be 4. With a correction for this error, the 11.6% is reduced to 
about 4.0%. Parenthetically, female simple-schizophrenic probands 
produced no children of like mental disease or any mental disease (ac- 
cording to chapter 5). Table 37, p. 110, indicates 8 simple schizophrenic 
children were produced by such probands. 

This paragraph deals with Tables 44-47 (pp. 125-128) which give 
the ‘‘probability of schizophrenia and schizoidia”’ in the siblings of the 
probands. The number of siblings involved in the various calculations is 
close to 2,000. The tables provide information as to the number of 
siblings who originate in five different types of matings. The two mat- 
ings of relevance are those which involve ‘‘one parent schizophrenic, the 
other normal or psychopathic’ and “‘one parent schizophrenic, the 
other schizoid or suspicious of schizophrenia” (p. 125). These two 
types of matings produced 366 of the 2,000 siblings. On the basis of 
these data, it is possible to form a minimum estimate of the total num- 
ber of parents of the probands who were schizophrenic. The average 
number of children per family produced by the parents is 4.5, the divi- 
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sion of 3.5 into 366 yields about 104 family units wherein each family 
unit contains a schizophrenic parent. (In the preceding calculation, 3.5 
was used as the divisor since one of the offspring in a family unit is a 
proband.) This estimate of 104 schizophrenic parents contradicts the 
value of 31 schizophrenic parents which was obtained from Table 10, 
p. 40. This contradiction calls for a clarification. 


EVALUATION OF KALLMANN’S Major CONCLUSIONS 


Kallmann’s major conclusions were presented in an earlier section 
of this review. Each of these will now be considered in light of the fore- 
going discussion of Kallmann’s methodology. The numbers in the 
following discussion correspond to the numbering of the conclusions on 
page 287.° 


1. ‘For the present we can prove schizophrenia only in a bare 10 per cent of the 
immediate ancestry of schizophrenic cases.’ /On the basis of his own data, this 
conclusion is incorrect. The ten per cent figure does not tell us anything about 
the proportion of proband-ancestors who were schizophrenic. For this per- 
centage is not based on the total number of ancestors, but rather, on the number 
of probands who have a schizophrenic parent or ancestor in the family. The 
actual incidence figure for schizophrenia in proband-ancestors is much less than 
2%. Similar comments apply to the second part of conclusion (1). In any case, 
it is questionable whether the data pertaining to proband-ancestors is suff- 
ciently reliable to warrant the calculation of incidence figures/ The diagnosis of 
proband-parents and proband-grandparents, of individuals who lived in the last 
half of the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth century, is, 
at best, tenuous. 

2. The total expectancy figure for schizophrenia in the children of the simple 
schizophrenic probands is 11.6 per cent. An actual count of the number of 
schizophrenic proband children falling into this particular parental sub-group 
yields an incidence figure of approximately 4 per cent/ 

3. The probands can be divided into two distinct schizophrenic groups—‘‘nu- 
clear’ and “‘peripheral.”’ With the correction for conclusion (2) in mind, this 
distinction between ‘‘nuclear’’ and “‘peripheral’’ schizophrenia becomes con- 
fused. 

4. ‘The expectation of schizophrenia for an undifferentiated group of proband- 
children has been found to be 16.4 per cent.” The schizophrenic category, here, 
includes the ‘‘doubtfuls.”” Therefore the 16.4 percentage is an inflated figure. 
Furthermore, the 16.4% figure is based on a method which admittedly is not as 
accurate as another method which yields a figure of 14.4% /The diagnostic 
criteria for schizophrenia in the various groups mentioned probably do not re- 
late to the same set of facts. 

5. “The probability of schizophrenia in the children of two schizophrenic parents 
amounts to 68.1 per cent in our survey, while it is only 9.1 per cent for the offspring 
of the combination of two heterozygotic parents."/The 68.1% figure is calculated 


‘For continuity of presentation, these conclusions are either briefly quoted or 
restated in this discussion. 
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from data which yield an expectancy figure significantly larger than 100% that 
offspring of schizophrenic parentage will be either schizophrenic or schizoid. It 
is possible that overlapping categories, for which there is little justification, are 
involved./ The data on which the 9.1% figure is based must refer to proband- 
parents and/or proband-siblings and their spouses—individuals for whom diag- 
nostic errors, and errors due to partial accumulation of data, are the largest. 

6. ‘‘The ratio of frequency between the siblings and children of probands, and 
again between the grandchildren and children, is exactly the same for the expectancy 
of schizophrenia and for the mortality from tuberculosis.” This result indicates a 
“genuine gene-coupling of the tendency to schizophrenia and the heredito-constitu- 
tional susceptibility to tuberculous infection."’ The constancy of the two sets of 
ratios involves several questionable procedures. /’ First of all, Kallmann’s cate- 
gories for schizophrenia in these calculations subsume the ‘‘doubtful”’ cases. 
The omission of such cases would completely upset Kallmann’s conclusions (see 
Table 76, p. 246). Second of all, substitution of the more accurate figure of 
14.4% for the 16.4% figure in calculating the ratios would also lead to conclu- 
sions contradictory to those stated by Kallmann. These two facts alone indicate 
that his results are not ‘“‘unequivocal.”’ /Assuming the correctness of Kallmann’s 
ratios, the reasoning which leads to the conclusion of a ‘‘genuine gene-coupling”’ 
between the two diseases is not set forth. /That this reasoning is probably in- 
valid, whatever it happens to be, is indicated by the fact that the calculations 
for the expectation of schizophrenia and mortality from tuberculosis do not 
involve the same individuals. 

A striking result in Kallmann’s investigation (not brought out by 
Kallmann) is the finding that the offspring of probands developed only 
schizophrenia and no other psychosis. Furthermore, the schizophrenic 
offspring of probands develop, on the average, the same form of schizo- 
phrenia as their parents. Thus, an examination of the records of the 
secondary cases in chapter 5 shows that 51 of the 92 definite schizo- 
phrenic secondary cases (54%) develop the same form of schizophrenia 
as that which characterizes the parent. There are wide differences in 
this correspondence according to the disease form. Thus, hebephrenic 
female probands produced a total of 32 definitely schizophrenic off- 
spring of whom 26 (81%) had the corresponding disease-form. The 
corresponding figure for schizophrenic offspring of hebephrenic male 
probands is 6 out of 14 (43%).7! Kallmann’s data indicate that for each 
disease form there is a closer correspondence between female probands 
and offspring than between male probands and their offspring. , 

/ The above evidence would suggest, in line with Kallmann’s method- 


7 Although from the point of view of the present writer the number of cases is too 
small to establish fully reliable differences among these various groups, this discussion 
is included because Kallmann frequently assumes the reliability of differences based on 
the same, or even smaller, number of cases. The writer simply wishes to point out that 
certain relevant breakdowns are possible, from the standpoint of Kallmann’s methodol- 
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ology, that there is a specific hereditary predisposition for each disease 
form, and that there are sex differences for such specific hereditary pre- 
dispositions. / 

Kallmann’s general scientific attitude with regard to the relative 
weight of genetic and environmental factors in the etiology of schizo- 
phrenia is the conception that a demonstrated necessary hereditary 
factor does not preclude an environmental component: /Kallmann’s 
methodological procedure, however, implies that environmental differ- 
ences are not related to the etiology of schizophrenia. Kallmann inter- 
prets various expectancy figures® as supporting a predictable Mendelian 
pattern. Since environment is certainly a variable in Kallmann’s data, 
and is not necessarily correlated with genetic predisposition, a Mende- 
lian methodology in this case, implies that environmental differences 
are without effect on the development of schizophrenia. / 

A specific environmental variable uncontrolled in Kallmann’s in- 
vestigation is intactness of family structure./ This variable can be 
related to certain differences in expectancy figures which Kallmann ob- 
tained. /In this connection, it should be recalled that Kallmann dis- 
tinguishes between two types of schizophrenias—‘‘nuclear’’ group which 
includes hebephrenics and catatonics and the ‘‘peripheral”’ group which 
includes the paranoids and simple-schizophrenics. The basis for this 
distinction was the finding that the expectancy figure for the offspring 
of the ‘‘nuclear’’ probands is double the expectancy figure for the off- 
spring of the ‘peripheral’ probands (p. 108). Kallmann interprets the 
difference between the two groups along biological lines. This difference, 
however, can be interpreted in terms of differing degrees of intactness 
of family structure. /The ‘‘nuclear’”’ group is characterized by a longer 
period of hospitalization and an earlier disease onset than the ‘‘periph- 
eral” group (see Table 4, p. 26). Both of these factors would con- 
tribute to a greater degree of impairment in the family structure of the 
“nuclear” probands and their offspring. In a different connection, 
Kallmann recognizes the fact that the ‘‘family structure’ of paranoid 
probands is ‘‘generally not severely affected and rarely breaks down 
altogether when the psychosis in one of the parents occurs compara- 
tively late’ (p. 10). It was this statement, in fact, which suggested to 
the present writer the possibility that intactness of family structure is a 
relevant and uncontrolled variable in Kallmann’s investigation. It 
should be mentioned, furthermore, that intactness of family structure 


§ Over-all expectancy figures, expectancy figures for offspring of parents of a particu- 
lar form of schizophrenia, expectancy figures as related to the presumed heterozygosity 
or homozygosity of parents. 
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parallels the different types of biological matings. Thus, the family 
structures in which both parents are schizophrenics will show the largest 
amount of impairment. 

SUMMARY 


In this review, the writer has dealt only with those points which to 
him seemed to be of major importance. Thus, discussion of the relation- 
ship of Kallmann’s eugenic suggestions to his obtained results was 
omitted despite the fact that eugenic considerations were foremost in 
Kallmann’s thinking. After consideration of the various questions 
which can be raised with regard to Kallmann’s methodology—his diag- 
nostic procedures, statistical treatment of data, sampling procedure, 
uncontrolled variables—the present writer is of the opinion that the 
genetics of schizophrenia is still an open question. It should be empha- 
sized that the present writer in no way wishes to minimize the contribu- 
tion of hereditary factors in the etiology of schizophrenia, however 
unknown the specific nature of these hereditary factors may be. The 
Kallmann investigation, however, supplies no reliable information for 
assessing the genetic basis of schizophrenia. 


Received February 12, 1949. 
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NOTES ON “THE VALIDITY OF PERSONALITY 
INVENTORIES IN MILITARY PRACTICE,” 
BY ELLIS AND CONRAD* 


DONCASTER G. HUMM AND KATHRYN A. HUMM 
Los Angeles, California 


The importance of the problem of measuring personality is evi- 
denced both by the attempts which are being made to solve it and by 
the published discussions of these attempts. 

The currently available standardized measures of personality have 
disappointed a number of psychologists who have attempted to use 
them, and the attempts of these psychologists and the discussions of 
their findings in the literature have been equally disappointing to many 
working in this field. 

The review by Ellis and Conrad of a number of reports of the mili- 
tary use of personality questionnaires seems to the writers to perform a 
service in calling attention to a number of faults in making assumptions, 
in controlling criteria, and in applying mathematics; but this review 
includes some statements which seem to us to indicate failures to ap- 
preciate the nature of personality questionnaires—failures as serious 
as those of the military users. 

This is clearly shown by their conclusions, which we feel need dis- 
cussion. 

Their first conclusion is that temperament measures will be effective 
only if they are “specially designed for the group to whom they are 
applied.”” The standardization of such an instrument, involving as it 
does a case study of every subject to be used, the tabulation of the 
answers of all standardization subjects classified by the temperamental 
groups into which they fall, the analysis of the answers to each question 
to determine which temperamental groups it distinguishes, the further 
analysis of the results to establish the effect of response-bias and to 
compute compensations for it, the validation of the completed question- 
naire by trying it on a new group of subjects again classified by case 
study according to temperamental groups, and finally the administra- 
tion of the questionnaire to a representative population to determine 
norms—all this is a laborious and expensive process. 

The repetition of such labor and expense for each group to be tested 
would be justifiable, if feasible at all, if it would actually improve the 
results; but, on the contrary, the more one instrument can be used in 


* Exuis, A., AND ConraD, H. S. The validity of personality inventories in military 
practice. Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 385-426. 
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different situations, the more data can be compared and the more can 
be learned about the likenesses and differences among people. 

Our experience leads us to the firm conviction that there are person- 
ality characteristics which can be identified by the use of a well-stand- 
ardized questionnaire; that they are to be found in various combina- 
tions throughout the population; that their manifestations may be de- 
sirable or undesirable according to the combinations in which they occur 
and according to the situations to which their possessors are exposed; 
and that the general application of an instrument which measures them 
to a wide variety of groups is an important way of advancing our knowl- 
edge of personality. 

The reviewers’ second conclusion, that ‘‘special attention should be 
given to persuading or inducing respondents to answer the inventory 
items as truthfully as they can,” is simply naive. It would, of course, 
greatly simplify the measurement of personality if all subjects could 
be induced to respond with equal ‘“‘honesty.’’ This cannot be expected, 
however, in many situations in which such instruments are most needed. 
Moreover, the pivblem is not simply one of “honesty’’—some subjects 
seem to be ‘‘too honest’’ and to claim disabilities they do not have. 
While the response-bias of the same subjects may differ from one testing 
to another, in accordance with changes in the circumstances, there is no 
situation in which it does not appear, and urging the subjects to answer 
truthfully only introduces another confusing factor, sometimes causing 
subjects to damage their showing unduly, sometimes apparently arous- 
ing defensiveness and causing them to deny characteristics they have 
which might not be damaging in the circumstances. However, response- 
bias can be measured and compensations for its effect can be devised. 
Ellis and Conrad are correct in calling attention to its importance, but 
are wrong in supposing that it can be disposed of by urging truthful- 
ness. 

Their third conclusion, that personality inventories ‘‘may possibly 
be more effective when used with relatively uneducated and less intelli- 
gent groups than with groups that are more sophisticated,’’ does not 
agree with our experience. A number of psychologically sophisticated 
individuals have taken the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale in 
circumstances where they had considerable stake in the results (as ap- 
plicants for positions) and some of these have shown unfavorable Pro- 
files. Enough of them did poorly to demonstrate that a favorable pic- 
ture cannot be produced at will. Again, enough of the Profiles of psy- 
chologically sophisticated subjects have been verified by case studies 
to cause us to place more reliance on the Scales furnished by such sub- 


jects than we did originally. 
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The fourth conclusion, that “only limited and specialized demands 
may be made on the inventory technique,” also shows a lack of ac- 
quaintance with personality testing. When the data afforded by such 
measures are examined in a multidimensional fashion from various 
points of reference, the limitations the reviewers speak of will be largely 
eliminated. This is not to suggest that a case study should be limited 
to the use of a personality inventory—in fact, we recommend the oppo- 
site; but it is to suggest that the data obtained from such inventories be 
adequately utilized. Properly interpreted, they can become a valuable 
aid to the psychological diagnostician and to the psychologically oriented 
personnel administrator. 

Our disappointment with the attempts of the military psychologists 
to use personality questionnaires for predictions of success in training 
and in service is not caused by the low correlations yielded by the pro- 
cedures used. Such procedures must, in the nature of things, have 
yielded such correlations. Our disappointment arises out of the fact 
that those procedures and no others were used and that the results they 
yielded are being taken seriously. 

The only one of the so-called experiments reviewed by Ellis and Con- 
rad of which we have personal knowledge is the one concerning the 
Humm-Wadsworth Temperament Scale as applied to pilots in training. 
When this project was begun, it was our understanding that it would 
be carried on by individuals who were familiar with the Scale and that 
our collaboration would be accepted. When we learned that the work 
was proceeding along lines that our own experience had already demon- 
strated to be futile, we protested strongly and finally our participation 
was again accepted—but, as it turned out, only on the surface. We were 
furnished the data of age, raw scores, and no-count of 385 subjects, and 
were requested to categorize them according to suitability or unsuit- 
ability of each individual’s temperament in such a way that a simple 
statistical validation against success in flying training could be secured. 
This we could not do, since the factors entering into such success are 
complex, and temperament—complex as it is itself—is only one group 
of these factors. However, we did submit an interpretation of each Scale 
from the scores sent us and gave an estimate of integration, that is, an 
estimate of the extent to which the temperamental characteristics 
found were likely to be under control or out of control. Since some of 
the temperamental characteristics would be undesirable if out of con- 
trol, and since some of them would be stimulated to manifest themselves 
in the training-course situation, but would not necessarily interfere 
with learning to fly an airplane, a simple correlation of our estimates 
against pass-fail in the course would be inevitably low. 
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Again, it was our understanding that we would be permitted to see 
the data gathered in the experiment and to make our own analyses of 
them. Whether the conditions under which these data were gathered 
could have been adequately controlled to provide the conditions called 
for in an experiment, or whether the cases were or could be followed 
up long enough or studied in sufficient detail to provide meaningful 
findings, we do not know. We do know, from our own experiences, that 
the attempts to oversimplify the problem of ascertaining the contribu- 
tion of measures of temperament to predictions of success in learning 
to fly or in adapting to service in the Air Force were doomed to failure 
from the start. The unsatisfactory results obtained are a reflection, not 
upon the measures used, but upon the awkwardness of the attempts to 
use them. 

The senior author of this note has long wished an opportunity to 
state his position with regard to research where one student undertakes 
a critique of another student’s work. His protests against oversimplified 
and ill-considered studies of the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament 
Scale have frequently been interpreted as attempts to inhibit such re- 
search, and his requests to be informed of studies contemplated and of 
their progress have been interpreted as attempts to bias the results. 
This is not, we believe, the case. We believe that scientific research 
should have a free hand. We ask to be informed of studies contemplated 
and to be kept informed of their progress only so that such suggestions 
as we have to make may be given in time to be useful. We do not ask 
that any findings be suppressed, but only that such comments as we 
have to make be considered before, rather than after, publication, and 
that our comments be published with the report of the study. 

We realize that this represents a departure from accepted practice, 
but we believe such a departure would improve the situation with re- 
gard to the publication of research. It would remove from an over- 
crowded literature some futile controversy, leaving room for discussion 
of fundamental differences; and it would enable the busy reader to con- 
sider at one time both sides of such discussions. 


Received February 11, 1949. 

















REPLY TO THE HUMMS’ “NOTES ON ‘THE 
VALIDITY OF PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 
IN MILITARY PRACTICE’”’ 


HERBERT S. CONRAD 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education 
AND 
ALBERT ELLIS 
The New Jersey State Hospital at Greystone Park 


The Humms! have given an interesting account of their philos- 
ophy of personality-test validation. Some elements of this philosophy 
would, unfortunately, be very difficult to fulfill in a wartime military 
situation. If, for example, the data from personality questionnaires 
must always be ‘‘examined in a multidimensional fashion from various 
points of reference,’’ then the usefulness of such questionnaires for 
wartime military screening—when speed is generally at an extreme 
premium—must indeed be problematical. 

We agree with the Humms regarding the advantages of question- 
naires which are broadly applicable to all sorts of subjects (although 
the question of comparable intelligence, reading ability, motivation, 
etc. of these subjects would seem to be of some relevance here). It was 
our conclusion, however, from a review of the literature, that personal- 
ity questionnaires seem more effective if ‘‘specially designed for the 
group to whom they are applied” (p. 421). The gain in effectiveness 
achieved by special design seemed sufficiently large to warrant atten- 
tion. Apparently the Humms’ experience fails to confirm this conclu- 
sion. Additional empirical evidence is needed on this question. 

With regard to the Humms’ second main point, concerning honesty 
of response to personality questionnaires, again we would welcome 
additional empirical evidence. The Humms are correct in suggesting 
that merely ‘‘urging the subjects to answer truthfully”’ is not the solu- 
tion to the problem—nor did we suggest this as the solution. Rather, 
we pointed out that the military situation (not merely the directions 
accompanying the questionnaires) frequently appeared favorable to 
reducing dishonesty, and that this fact might account, in part, for the 
higher validity of personality questionnaires in military practice. The 
Humms’ statement that ‘‘response-bias can be measured and compen- 
sations for its effect can be devised”’ strikes a hopeful note—but is only 
meagerly substantiated as yet. 


1D. G. Humm and Katuryn A. Hum. Notes on “The validity of personality in- 
ventories in military practice,”’ by Ellis and Conrad. Psychol. Bull., 1949, 46, 303-305. 
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In their third point, the Humms mention that their own experience 
contradicts the suggestion by Altus and Bell that ‘‘more subtle ques- 
tions [than are contained in most personality inventories] would doubt- 
less be required’’ for personality-measurement of the more intelligent 
and sophisticated adult (p. 404). This contradiction in the conclu- 
sions of experienced investigators again indicates the need for additional 
evidence. 

As to the fourth point, it seems to us one of the most assured and 
impregnable conclusions from the literature that “only limited and 
specialized demands may be made on the inventory technique’”’ for the 
diagnosis of personality (p. 421). The Humms do not accept this con- 
clusion. Very likely some practitioners succeed better than others in 
interpreting the information from personality inventories, and perhaps 
some inventories prove more useful for this purpose than others. Our 
statement, however, was a general conclusion, based on the experience 
of various experimenters with many of the most widely used inventories, 
and not aimed at any particular inventory or individual. 

We see no general objection to the Humms’ recommendation that 
the author of a personality inventory be consulted at all stages in an 
investigation involving the author’s inventory. It seems clear, however, 
that if an inventory were in wide use, the author could not possibly find 
enough time to answer all inquiries. In the physical sciences and medi- 
cine, it is not generally necessary to call upon the author of a new pro- 
cedure or technique, before the procedure or technique may be properly 
applied. Some psychologists might argue that such a situation has 
already been reached in the field of personality measurement by the 
inventory technique. 

Finally, let us remind the reader that the Ellis-Conrad review* 
was not aimed against the Humm-Wadsworth scale nor indeed against 
any personality inventory. “The review attempted, first, to determine 
“the reasons for the superior showing of the personality inventories in 
military practice’ (p. 385); and second, to draw some general con- 
clusions applicable to the use and improvement of personality inven- 
tories in the civilian situation. It is these general conclusions which the 
Humms, principally on the basis of their experience with the Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale, have questioned. They imply that if 
their specialized techniques of standardization, case history comparison, 
aiid interpretation of personality inventories were universally followed, 
our general conclusions would not hold. The situation calls for addi- 
tional evidence. 

2 A. Ettis and H. S. Conrap. The validity of personality inventories in military 


practice. Psychol. Bull., 1948, 45, 385-426. 
Received March 25, 1949, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SECHENOV, I[VAN MICHAILOVICH]. Selected works. Moscow: State Pub- 
lishing House for Biological and Medical Literature, 1935. Pp. 
xxxvi+291. 


This volume was prepared for foreign delegates to the X Vth Inter- 
national Physiological Congress in Leningrad and Moscow in 1935. Its 
purpose is to make known to scientists outside of Russia the nature of 
Sechenov’s contribution to science. The book includes a twenty-eight- 
page biography of Sechenov, written in English by Sechenov’s pupil, 
M. N. Shaternikov, nine physiological papers on chemistry of the blood 
and on neural action, printed in the original German and published be- 
tween 1862 and 1901, and four papers, three of them quite long and all 
of them of special interest to psychologists, which were originally pub- 
lished in Russian from 1863 on and which were translated into English 
for this volume. 

Sechenov was born in 1829. Moscow was hisalma mater. He worked 
under Glebov at Petersburg (1851). He went to Berlin (1856) to take 
lectures from Johannes Miiller and Magnus, and to do research with du 
Bois Reymond. At Vienna (1858) he came under the influence of the 
great physiologist, Carl Ludwig, who remained his lifelong friend and 
mentor. Eleven of Ludwig’s letters are reprinted in this Life. Next 
Sechenov got to Heidelberg (1859) to work under Helmholtz and Bun- 
sen and to form a close friendship with Mendeleyev. After teaching in 
Petersburg, he worked with Claude Bernard in Paris (1862). He made 
visits to Munich and Graz (1863). In between times (1860-1870) he 
taught physiology at the Medico-Surgical Academy in Petersburg. In 
1870 he resigned over a controversy about the appointment of Mechni- 
kov and went to Odessa for six years. Then he was elected to the chair 
of physiology at Petersburg (1876), resigned to go to Moscow as a mere 
lecturer (1888), was elected to the chair of physiology at Moscow (1891), 
resigned on account of age (1901) and died in 1905. 

The reprinted papers in this volume represent Sechenov’s two princi- 
pal scientific interests. One of his research fields was the absorption of 
gases by liquids, especially of CO? by the blood. Sechenov even invented 
an improved gas pump which Ludwig immediately adopted in his labo- 
ratory. Sechenov’s other chief interest was neural action, especially the 
inhibition of spinal reflexes by the appropriate center in the cortex—the 
“Sechenov center” it came to be called. American students of physi- 
ology used also to hear about the ‘‘Sechenov experiment”; you put salt 
on the upper cut end of the spinal cord and find that you can no longer 
elicit some of the reflexes that are localized lower down. Sechenov began 
his publications along both of these lines about 1860, continued the gas 
problems up to 1875 and the problems of neural inhibition up to 1901. 

The first of the Russian papers translated into English is The re- 
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flexes of the brain, published in 1863. It argues we should recognize the 
dependence of thinking and the other intellectual functions on stimula- 
tion, and thus, supporting a mechanistic view of mind, it justifies our 
naming Sechenov a pioneer in Russian objective psychology. Pavlov 
himself names this monograph as the inspiration for his work on the 
conditioned reflexes. Said Sechenov, ‘‘All acts of the conscious and un- 
conscious life are reflexes.’” Movement in a brain reflex may be in- 
hibited as is reflex movement in the cord, but psychical acts, he argued, 
are clearly initiated by stimulation. Nevertheless Sechenov did not 
carry his materialism to the bitter end, for he was a valiant defender of 
freedom of action and the spiritual values. He was a man of deep moral 
sense, human sympathy and constant concern with causes (like educa- 
tion for women). The Russian intellectuals liked his book, but the 
Petersburg Censorial Committee in 1866 condemned it as materialistic, 
forbade its sale and initiated court action against its author for the cor- 
ruption of morals. The Minister of Justice, however, in 1867 quashed 
the action and exonerated this enthusiastic, virtuous, beneficent mecha- 
nist. 

The paper called Who must investigate the problems of psychology, and 
how? was published about 1870 and provides a constitution for the re- 
flexology of Pavlov and Bekhterev. The anonymous editors of this vol- 
ume say that the schools of Pavlov and Wedensky (‘“‘Wedensky inhi- 
bition”) are based upon Sechenov’s views. Bekhterev they do not men- 
tion. Both Pavlov and Bekhterev were educated in the Petersburg 
atmosphere, which Sechenov had created before he went to Moscow in 
1888. Certainly Pavlov’s views about reflexes, the ‘‘psychic juice’”’ 
(gastric) and psychology within physiology make more sense when 
viewed against the background of Sechenov. 

The last item in this volume is the English translation of a small book 
which had already had a second edition in Russian. It is called The 
elements of thought, and its eight chapters formulate Sechenov’s mature 
mechanistic views about the nature of intellectual mental processes. 

None of these writings of Sechenov’s refers by more than casual 
reference to the work of other authors. Sechenov lectured in the grand 
tradition of the nineteenth century savant, students swarming to hear 
and the public eager to read the pronouncements of the great man. He 
was ready with praise for Helmholtz and other distinguished men of his 
time, but he did not provide foot-notes referring to their published 
writings. In spite of his close contact with German and French physiol- 
ogists and the frequent personal letters from Ludwig (who was first at 
Vienna and then at Leipzig), the modern reader feels that Petersburg 
and Moscow were pretty far off from Berlin and Paris. (That was not, 
of course, true of the Petersburg Academy which entertained so many 
western savants.) Nor did the editors of this volume provide the means 
for integrating its content with other scientific work. They do not give 
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the original places and dates of publication and my approximate fixing 
of dates comes only from the somewhat unsystematic biography that 
starts the volume off. 

We could do well with more knowledge of the history of Russian 
science. This book, casual as it is in date and detail, helps to give per- 
spective to the later scene in Russian psychology. 

EpwIn G. BorinG. 


Harvard University. 


BiuM, MILTon L. Industrial psychology and its social foundations. New 
York: Harper, 1949. Pp. xi+518. 


Conservative readers of Blum’s Industrial Psychology are likely to 
consider it audacious if not downright revolutionary in its organization 
and content. Unlike all of his predecessors within the last decade, Blum 
has emphasized the achievement of human work efficiency more via the 
vehicle of average employee goals-motivation-and-realization than 
through the more orthodox vehicles of selection and placement testing 
and merit rating. Psychological testing is relegated to two chapters in 
the latter half of the book, and merit rating is completely ignored except 
for casual mention in a few scattered paragraphs. 

This reversal of emphasis—or, perhaps, more accurately, broadening 
of emphasis—from the traditional approach of Viteles, Moore, and 
Tiffin immediately marks this volume as either a novelty in its field or a 
first milestone of a new trend in industrial psychology. 

In his preface the author states that much of his material is con- 
troversial but he insists that ‘‘the social bases of industrial psychology 
must be understood if the promotion of more harmonious employer- 
employee relations in a democratic society is to be given realism and 
meaning.’’ Perhaps his viewpoint is best stated in his introductory 
chapter. 

If industrial psychology is to be distinguishable from “‘scientific’’ manage- 
ment and other systems which may border on its field, it must boldly expound 
the view that democratic principles must be applied to industry. Its goal should 
be the satisfaction of man, not of any one man to the disadvantage of others, or 
of one group over any other. Men must be free to express their feelings, to reach 
goals, produce, and develop as secure individuals. These and other freedoms are 
possible in a democracy and are also possible in an industrial system operating 
in a democratic fashion. Efficiency then follows as a necessary accompaniment 
(p. 1). 

While the reader may wonder how the author proposes to implement 
such a statement, he is likely to conclude from the content of the book 
itself that nothing radical is intended. In fact, in the same introductory 
chapter, he clarifies his conception of the role of the industrial psycholo- 
gist as being a thoroughly conventional and practical one: 

The psychologist employed in industry has a varied job and varied titles. 
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His main function is to render service to the employer, to the employee, and to 
the various technical specialists in the organization (p. 3). 


After a brief review of the work of psychologists in industry, Blum 
devotes the 36-page second chapter to the ‘‘Hawthorne Studies’”’ of the 
Western Electric Company; these studies he considers as marking the 
‘coming of age“’ of industrial psychology as an applied science. His next 
three chapters (84 pages) deal with the measurement, study, and use of 
the attitudes of employees (‘‘Measuring attitudes in business and in- 
dustry,” “‘Job satisfaction,’’ and ‘Industrial morale.’’) The treatment 
of attitudes is interesting, provocative, and well documented. 

A chapter on incentives is relatively conventional except to empha- 
size that financial incentives have been much overemphasized to the 
inadequate utilization of other psychological incentives. Job training is 
handled well but briefly and a chapter entitled ‘‘Time and motion 
studies” is treated competently in the conventional manner except that 
this chapter becomes entertaining reading at times when the author 
pauses to poke fun at some of the short-comings of efficiency studies. 
Most valuable is his treatment of ‘breaking resistance’‘ to change not 
only in introducing more efficient methods but in forwarding other 
worthy changes. 

Blum’s treatment of fatigue is not comparable to that of other avail- 
able psychological treatises, but his chapter on ‘‘Work environment” is 
a valuable contribution. An excellent chapter on accidents is followed 
by a highly useful chapter on leadership which recommends use of 
Jenkins’ nominating technique in industry. The next two chapters, 
“Industrial warfare’ and ‘‘Unemployment,” are frank recognitions of 
stark psychological realities which academic psychologists previously 
have shown a disposition to dodge or ignore. Blum’s viewpoint on in- 
dustrial warfare is the modern legal one: 

In the present stage of labor-management relations, collective bargaining 
seems to offer the best solution. If collective bargaining is to be sincere and 
mature, both parties must have relatively equal power; neither one must have 
so much as to force the other into submission (p. 341). 


Blum is likely to be criticized for not mentioning the problem of re- 
sponsibility when he discusses power; it seems reasonable that he de- 
serves such criticism. However his resume of the conclusions of Golden 
and Ruttenberg should serve as a helpful stimulant to inventive think- 
ing in this field, and certainly all industrial psychologists should read 
this chapter. 

The two chapters on testing provide a skimpy treatment by tra- 
ditional standards, but will be consistent with the current trend to intro- 
duce a separate course on personnel testing in the typical psychology 
curriculum. Highly useful introductions (not present in publications 
since the 1942 text of Moore) are the last three chapters on consumer 
research, advertising, and selling. A last chapter on summary and in- 
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tegration tie together some loose topics and provide the student and 
practitioner alike with a somewhat broader perspective of the problems 
of industrial psychology than can be obtained from most competing 
books. 


WILLARD A. KERR. 
Illinois Institute of Technology. 


HOLLINGWORTH, HARRY L. Psychology and ethics: A study of the sense of 
obligation. New York: Ronald Press, 1949. Pp. ix+239. $3.50. 


The theme of this provocative and highly readable work appears in 
its two opening sentences: ‘The key to morals or ethics is the feeling of 
obligation, the recognition of imperatives in thought and action. It is 
the sense of obligation that transforms mere behavior into conduct.” 

Evidently stimulated by Kéhler’s treatment of requiredness, Holling- 
worth distinguishes ten primary categories of ‘‘oughtness’”’ to which 
people respond, viz., inference, completion, beauty, welfare, utility, 
duty, safety, custom, justice, and (somewhat secondarily) legislation. 
All of these varieties of should designated procedures for reducing dis- 
tress—the notion of the moral, good, or right properly embraces the 
entire ten meanings. 

The author then presents two forms of a 50-item Ethical Insight test 
scored in accordance with the capacity of the subject to classify the 
propositions in agreement with a key derived from college students and 
experts; e.g., “‘This axe ought to have a longer handle’’ normally re- 
flects the Utility judgment, while ‘‘A man ought to tell the truth regard- 
less of consequences” typically illustrates a Duty reaction. The medians 
increase steadily until early college years; post-Ph. D. specialists barely 
differ from freshmen in this measure of discrimination. 

A novel section rich in clever writing considers the various schools of 
psychology and their power to explain oughtness satisfactorily. Struc- 
turalism and behaviorism are quickly laughed away, but Gestalt theory 
and the hormic approach are criticized with unusual fullness and re- 
jected as limited principles unable to account fully or adequately for the 
ten basic categories of ‘‘facts.’’ As one would expect from a past presi- 
dent of the American Psychological Association, he offers instead his 
own familiar triadic system, (1) all motives are distresses, (2) all true 
learning is ‘“‘cue reduction,”’ and (3) control is a function of scope. This 
simple pattern is then used to interpret extensively the distinct varieties 
of obligation sampled by his Ethical Insight Test. Hollingworth does 
this brilliantly and impressively, notably in his ‘‘motor experience’’ 
version of the sense of injustice as centered about a demand for a mini- 
mum of kinesthetic asymmetry by bilateral organisms like ourselves. 
The principal emergent suggestion is that optimal ethical acts are those 
which converge in some ‘‘final common path” after weighting all the ten 
types of ought as these appear in any conflict situation. 

No work resting so heavily on the Procrustean technique can fail to 
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raise a host of debatable issues, and this one is peculiarly vulnerable 
despite the permanent importance of the topics and the admirable in- 
genuity manifest in their exposition. Either there are Jess than ten basic 
imperatives in life’s affairs or there are more; major values in a pluralistic 
world are probably not confined to this round-numbered schema. Jus- 
tice, duty, and welfare as ‘‘drives’’ seem phenomenally more alike than 
different so far as distinguishable pressures behind actual choice deci- 
sions and subsequent performance are concerned. One need not be a 
doctrinaire Gestaltist to hold that coercive or inevitable inference is one 
manifestation of the completion-tendency in al/ behavior (or vice versa) 
and that homeostatic tensions to ‘‘finish’’ an indicated total pervade 
most of the special classificatory principles Hollingworth apparently 
accepts as irreducibles. His apparent lack of concern with unraveling 
the complex motivation of any particular imperative proposition opens 
him to the charge of abstract formalism; his preference for ‘‘education 
rather than social reform’”’ seems like an inconsistent denial of his own 
oft-affirmed faith in ‘‘the natural continuum’”’; and his claim that 
socialistic philosophies are psychologically unsound (p. 163) is paradoxi- 
cal in view of the obviously powerful mass oughts supporting the trend 
toward democratic socialism in Britain and elsewhere in the contempo- 
rary world. More seriously, one wonders about the anti-hierarchical step 
of making “‘conscience”’ merely one ethical category among many when 
it enters methodologically unrecognized as the over-all response ‘‘repre- 
senting action based on full insight and exhibiting full scope”’ (p. 169). 

But these are minor limitations in an exceptionally original, stimu- 
lating, and rewarding treatise. Its down-to-earth practical quality 
should appeal to teachers and counselors generally, while philosophers, 
social scientists, and psychologists could profitably build many exten- 
sive monographs on the numerous research hints hidden in the rich con- 
tent of this pioneering volume. 

GEORGE W. HARTMANN. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


VAUGHAN, WAYLAND F. Sociol psychology: The science and the art of 
living together. New York: Odyssey Press, 1948. Pp. 956. 


““.... IT have selected topics which seem to be of primary concern 
to the student who is seeking a satisfactory personal orientation amidst 
the social chaos of our time. The central theme is based on the convic- 
tion that human beings can achieve happiness in their social relations 
by discovering just how we’ve gone about it to make one another so 
miserable. Surely we can profit by our mistakes (p. vii).”” This quo- 
tation indicates the tone of the entire volume. It is projected at a homely 
level and is amply stocked with interesting quotations (between 25 and 
30 percent of the volume), a large proportion of them coming from news- 
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papers and the “‘better’’ magazines. Its twenty-one chapters deal with 
such standard topics as ‘The Individual in Social Situations,” ‘‘Con- 
vention,’’ ‘‘Propaganda,” ‘Prejudice,’ “The Family,” and ‘The 
Church,”’ and, on the other hand, with such special topics as ‘‘Values 
and the Art of Living,’”’ ““The Unemployment of Intelligence,”’ and ‘‘The 
Socialization of Intelligence.’’ It is characterized by a willingness to 
make judgments concerning matters of state, religion and person, 
most of which are liberal judgments. The book is definitely not aca- 
demic and is really of a type which the nineteenth century called ‘moral 
philosophy,” a free-ranging, evaluative (though not necessarily opin- 
ionated) presentation of many aspects of inter-personal relationships. 
Written in a rather personalized style and with a desirable tinge of 
muck-raking (or is it iconoclasm?), it will make interesting reading 
for beginning students. 

However, the question arises as to whether it is written for be- 
ginning students. In most universities social psychology follows at 
least one introductory course in general psychology, so that some con- 
tinuity can be expected. While this continuity could be methodological 
or material in nature, Vaughan avails himself of neither of these possi- 
bilities. Instead the text contents itself with popularized explanations 
not much above the level of those it criticizes. As an illustration, in dis- 
posing of Le Bon’s theory of the collective mind, the following explana- 
tion is offered of crowd behavior “The crowd situation brings out 
‘human nature in the raw’ by releasing our primitive passions. There 
is no need to resort to the concept of a collective mind to account for 
our barbarous conduct under such circumstances (p. 620).” This is 
hardly an acceptable scientific account of crowd behavior though ad- 
mittedly it is one which is attractive to the layman. Aside from the 
question of whether Le Bon’s theory is not more sophisticated as a 
conceptual tool, it is disturbing to think that students might attempt 
to use such an explanation in meeting the complex problems of social life. 
On the other hand, the volume does contain many suggestions for 
handling everyday, interpersonal relationships which can only be de- 
scribed as wise and undoubtedly effective. 

Assuming that the book was not written for psychologically naive 
students, something has obviously gone wrong. There are several pos- 
sibilities which come to mind. One is that the author believes that there 
is, in fact, no continuity between general or systematic psychology and 
social psychology. This is unlikely for he has already written a text in 
general psychology and throughout the present volume avails himself 
of the concepts and results of investigators having a distinctly system- 
atic bias, e.g., the Yale and Harvard groups. It is really a question 
of how the material is used. The difficulty results, in part, from the 
belief that in order to get across the viewpoint of modern social science 
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it is necessary to use the language and notions of the layman, that some- 
how or other any attempt at systematization will defeat itself. There 
seems little warrant for such an attitude. To accept the aim of edu- 
cating the nonprofessional student does not mean that it must be done 
on his terms, for such an approach can only serve to maintain the very 
barrier one is attempting to bridge. It is probably the non-systematic 
orientation of the unsophisticated person which militates against a 
rational approach to social issues, so that it would seem wiser to insist 
that the student at least try to acquire the conceptual tools of social 
psychology. Certainly one of the major outcomes of recent research 
has been to demonstrate how inadequate every day “thought-ways’”’ 
are for the analysis and remedy of social problems. 

But these are, in a sense, peripheral issues, for what we have been 
discussing are really stylistic decisions; there are more basic considera- 
tions which account for the form of the volume. We cannot escape the 
feeling that this decision to ignore the formal, conceptual processes of 
science for an emphasis on the “here and now” springs from a strong 
sense of urgency. Social scientists today are very sensitive to the role 
which they may and can play as citizens, and there are strong pressures 
to jump in and do something. This responsibility seems to be the heart 
of Vaughan’s difficulty. He has acutely perceived the problems which 
face us as members of society, heard the request for answers and has 
attempted to provide them. Unfortunately, in many instances, different 
answers would be just as defensible on the basis of present data. What 
happens then is that personal hunches or guesses are often advanced 
as if they were the answers to the problem which has arisen. The 
reader has not been adequately prepared to recognize these as only 
one set of many possible proposals and correctness by authority is thus 
substituted for a systematic account. Many of the conclusions (we may 
say) seem correct to us but this simply means that we are both on the 
side of the angels. Moreover, a scientific account requires more than 
such mutual agreement, even on conclusions. Thus, while the volume’s 
stress on the need to recognize values and objectives in scientific re- 
search is salutary, it commits the error of advancing a specific set of 
values rather than providing some means of analyzing various normative 
proposals. 

These remarks concerning the need to train analytic rather than 
convinced readers seem to justify the following concluding statements. 
It is probably more efficient in the long run to stress the logic of re- 
search, the need for more information, the nature of theory and the de- 
sirability of caution. It is perhaps more damaging to supply inadequate 
tools or a false sense of knowledge to students than it is to hold in check 
a desire to meet one’s social responsibilities. 

RICHARD A. LITTMAN. 


University of Oregon. 
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PETERSON, H. A., MArRzo.r, S. S., AND BAYLEY, NANcy. Educational 
psychology. New York: Macmillan, 1948. Pp. xiii+550. 


This new textbook in educational psychology is clearly a superior 
production, and makes a very useful addition to the literature of the 
field. It is well written, thoroughly documented, and up-to-date in its 
orientation and in its use of research material. A number of features of 
the book are particularly meritorious. These include (1) lists of films at 
the ends of chapters which should be valuable for instructional purposes; 
(2) more emphasis upon social learning and group participation than is 
usually found in such texts; (3) stenographic reports of actual classroom 
teaching situations which can be studied by the student and evaluated 
in terms of sound psychological knowledge; and (4) excellent study ma- 
terial and lists of readings in connection with the individual chapters. 

The book devotes chapters to all the usual areas of educational psy- 
chology, namely, growth and development, learning, personality ad- 
justment, and evaluation. However, the general field of learning re- 
ceives the major share of attention, with measurement and evaluation 
probably ranking second in terms of allotted space. In the opinion of the 
reviewer, hardly enough attention is accorded the general areas of men- 
tal hygiene and personality adjustment. The one short chapter dealing 
with this subject is excellent, but a more extended treatment of class- 
room problems in this field would probably have added materially to the 
value of the book. The added material on mental hygiene could perhaps 
have replaced some of the less valuable discussions of retention in learn- 
ing, fatigue, diurnal variations in efficiency, etc. 

This textbook also seems to suffer somewhat from a weakness which 
is virtually universal among books in educational psychology. This 
shortcoming has to do with its partial failure to provide the student 
with an integrated set of principles or theory which can be used to ex- 
plain behavior in its many manifestations. A student who masters a 
book of this type will tend to possess many individual facts, and know 
the results of numerous experiments, but will scarcely have a unified 
psychological “frame of reference’? which is clearly understood, and 
which can be applied in the many diverse situations faced by teachers. 
This criticism, however, is one which can be directed toward most 
treatises in the general field of psychology. Perhaps the science of psy- 
chology has not yet reached the stage of maturity which would make it 
feasible for it to go very far in setting forth theories or generalizations 
which would be useful to those engaged in engineering the learning and 
adjustment process. It would seem, however, that textbook writers of 
educational psychologies should make every effort in the direction of 
providing basic theory in those areas of behavior where this is possible. 

Peterson’s Educational Psychology covers in a careful manner much 
materia! often treated in general psychology textbooks. It would seem 
that the general treatment of the subject is such that the book might be 
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particularly useful in those courses in educational psychology which do 
not require general psychology as a prerequisite. It is, however, clearly 
a text-of such thoroughness and breadth that it undoubtedly will be 
widely used in more advanced educational psychology classes. 

On the whole, Peterson and his collaborators are to be commended 
for having written a most readable, practical, and authoritative text 
which will exert a very wholesome influence upon teacher training pro- 


grams. 
GLENN M. BLAIR. 


University of Illinois. 


Bray, CHARLES W. Psychology and military proficiency. Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Press, 1948. Pp. xviii+242. 


This book should be required reading for Army, Navy, and Air Force 
officers. In summarizing the history of the Applied Psychology Panel 
of the National Defense Research Committee, Professor Bray has done 
a service for psychology and for the military. He shows how it came 
about that civilian psychologists were enabled to render notable aid in 
the solving of many of the human problems of the military during World 
War II. Many of these problems were completely new to psychology 
and it is a remarkable tribute to the ingenuity of the Panel’s investiga- 
tors thay they succeeded in adapting the techniques of experimental 
psychology to this use. 

Professor Bray brings order to what has been a confusing picture. He 
delineates clearly the relationship of the Applied Psychology Panel 
to other wartime research agencies, to the Panel’s 23 contractors, and 
to the various military agencies. 

The results of the Applied Psychology Panel’s work have been re- 
ported in 513 separate documents. Too frequently the author is forced 
to note that a particular report is “‘not available to the public.”” While 
it is understandable that some of the investigations may possibly con- 
tinue to involve national security, it is to be hoped that declassification 
is not being delayed only because of lethargy on the part of the responsi- 
ble military agents. While Bray’s descriptions of the various research 
projects are necessarily brief, he does give the reader enough of a taste 
to whet the appetite. To find that the original research report is not 
available is most frustrating. 

The program of the Applied Psychology Panel was carefully planned, 
planned in such a way that optimal use would be made of the limited 
personnel resources available to the Panel. This personnel limitation 
was more serious than is generally known. A count of the people men- 
tioned by Bray as having been engaged in Panel work discloses that 
fewer than 200 individuals were involved. Because of this limitation, 
the Panel was forced to reject many service requests for help. Early 
in the work, the major emphasis was on classification and training. This 
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emphasis shifted gradually until, at war’s end, a large portion of the 
Panel's resources was concentrated on research on design and operation 
of equipment and on achievement and proficiency tests. 

Professor Bray, in the final chapter, ‘The Future of Military Psy- 
chology,” makes perfectly clear what the role is that psychology should 
continue to play in the military services. He summarizes most effec- 
tively the conditions under which psychology would be able to make its 
greatest contribution to the military and he challenges the military to 
provide those conditions. 

GLEN FINCH. 

Headquarters, U. S. Air Force. 


EysENCK, H. J. Dimensions of personality. New York: Macmillan, 
1948. Pp. xi+291. $5.00. 


In our present state of knowledge, any large-scale investigation of 
personality is an important event. This book is an account of the work 
that has been done at Mill Hill Emergency Hospital by a number of 
psychiatrists and psychologists working together. The institution is 
one which served chiefly men and women who because of neurotic 
characteristics were unable to adjust to army life. Since most of the 
specific studies have already been reported in journals, Eysenck does 
not attempt to describe them all in detail but tries rather to bring 
them together into a coherent organization and fit them into the con- 
text of past research on personality. He does this well, analyzing prob- 
able reasons for discrepancies from study to study. His definitions of 
terms and concepts, clarifying what he and his co-workers mean by 
trait, factor, introversion, etc., are very helpful in this connection. 

As the title indicates, the first task was to identify the principal 
dimensions along which personality might be measured. For this pur- 
pose, 700 patients were rated by psychiatrists on 39 traits. Factor 
analysis of correlations between ratings identified a general factor they 
called P, general personality organization, or general neuroticism. The 
second factor, bipolar in nature, differentiated anxious, inhibited neu- 
rotics from hysterical, asocial ones. They called it dysthymia-hysteria 
or introversion-extraversion (in the Jungian rather than the Freudian 
sense). These two factors together accounted for 26 per cent of the 
variance. Two other bipolar factors, representing eight per cent and 
six per cent of the variance respectively, were considered to be of little 
fundamental importance. 

From here on the research activity consisted of an exploration of the 
ways in which the two basic dimensions are related to a wide variety 
of other factors. A very catholic attitude seems to have characterized 
their activity. Physical and physiological measurements, ability tests 
and personality questionnaires, laboratory performances of several 
kinds, and projective or expressive techniques were all tried. 
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A few strikingly significant relationships emerged. General neuroti- 
cism seems to be related to a significant extent to poor scores on dark 
vision tests and to body-sway measures of primary suggestibility. 
Dysthymics are clearly differentiated from hysterics in some aspects of 
their level of aspiration scores. There are many other suggestive findings 
and promising techniques, such as the Ranking Rorschach Test and the 
analysis of responses to humor of various sorts. In the last chapter, 
the author brings together the bits of information into a composite 
picture, but there are really not enough fairly certain facts to make this 
very convincing. 

The weaknesses in the work are those which would be likely so show 
up in a situation where many individual investigators branch out into 
separate paths without much central control over formulation of prob- 
lems and methods. Although it is stated that 10,000 subjects were 
involved in the whole undertaking, the number of cases in many in- 
dividual studies is entirely inadequate to settle the issues being investi- 
gated. Ways of showing relationship between the basic dimensions and 
other traits vary from one study to another, and many of them present 
data in an awkward form which makes interpretation difficult and 
comparison with other studies impossible. One wonders why the weighted 
scores for neuroticism and introversion which were used in plotting 
Figs. 4 and 5 could not have been used in all the separate studies and 
correlated with measurements of the traits being investigated. 

The most serious limitation of the work arises from the non-repre- 
sentativeness of the population, especially that upon which the initial 
factor analysis is based. Patients at this hopsital were not even repre- 
sentative of neurotics in general, and men and women appear to have 
been differently selected. The author, of course, recognizes this diffi- 
culty, and it is to his credit that he describes the experimental group 
in some detail and brings in comparison data from normal populations 
wherever possible. These comparison groups, however, are very diverse 
and often very small (e.g., twenty normal controls were used in the 
exercise response study, p. 103). Sometimes no information is given as 
to how they were chosen (e.g., Ranking Rorschach study, p. 212). 

In a largely uncharted area like personality research it would be 
unfair to judge a preliminary voyage of exploration by ideal standards. 
Limited data are certainly of a great deal more value than no data at 
all. The main task accomplished, as the author sums it up, is that of 
“isolating two personality dimensions and discovering a series of tests 
which enable us to perform quantitative investigations along those 
two dimensions.’’ This alone is a considerable accomplishment. It is 
as a framework for further quantitative personality study and as a rich 
mine of ideas for laboratory and test methods by which one might pro- 
ceed that the book will be most useful. It is in no sense the last word 
on the subjects it discusses. 

Leona E. TYLER. 


University of Oregon. 
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WHITE, RoBERT W. The abnormal personality, a textbook. New York: 
Ronald Press, 1948. Pp. x+613. $5.00. 


In The Abnormal Personality, Robert W. White contributes enor- 
mously to the need in teaching for an integration of personality theory 
with the traditional precepts of psychopathology. It is apparent that 
the author is well grounded in sound, experimental psychology, and ex- 
perienced in actual clinical practice, and that for some time he has been 
preoccupied with the problem of an amalgamation of these in the form 
of a theoretical structure which would be useful in teaching. Perhaps 
more important than these characteristics, however, are two which the 
reviewer would like especially to emphasize. Manifest throughout the 
book, these are qualities which, in combination, seem today to be ex- 
ceedingly rare: scholarship and good writing. This reviewer would like 
to discuss each in turn. 

The reader of The Abnormal Personality is aware soon enough that 
White’s position is very clear with reference to much of the theoretical 
controversy regarding personality, involving as it does psychoanalysis, 
Kraepelinian psychiatry, present-day emphasis on clinical psychology, 
“organic”’ vs. functional etiology, psychosomatic medicine, etc. He 
seems to have assumed it as his special task to disentangle from this 
complex the threads of significance, with the possibility that these might 
form a pattern which the student in the course in ‘‘Abnormal” might 
assimilate. In doing this, White has been almost compulsive in his use 
of basic literature. It is apparent that the author has read widely. But 
his writing indicates that he has read not only widely but carefully, and 
that he has been selective in his references. His study has been inten- 
sive as well as extensive. Because of this feature alone, one might at- 
tribute scholarship to his book. But a factor which counterbalances and 
yet supports this is the author’s willingness, when facts are scarce, to 
put his best foot forward, humbly but with common sense, and with the 
other foot firmly on the ground. It seems to the reviewer that we have 
here an exemplification of psychological study—examination of re- 
search findings, combination with personal experience, incorporation 
with most reasonable current theory—at its best. 

In regard to the matter of good writing, this is a book which goes 
easily along from its first to its last page. The author seems to have 
made a real effort to use ordinary language to establish basic concepts 
which the old-fashioned jargon of traditional psychopathology invari- 
ably confuses with its Hellenicized mumbojumbo. It would seem that, 
to the author, clear speech and, what is most important, clear thinking 
are of paramount consideration. 

In certain areas the reviewer is not in agreement with the author’s 
position. (1) With a healthy orientation in regard to psychodynamic 
probabilities, White seems to take Sheldon pretty seriously and to keep 
a seat reserved for the geneticists if they should happen to turn up 
with anything. (2) Goldstein’s position with reference to “organic’”’ 
possibilities is well presented provisionally, but it seems to have been 
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adopted generally with reserve. (3) White is at his best when discussing 
neurosis and its dynamics; regarding psychosis he seems to take much 
more refuge in the authorities. 

Essentially, however, this is an approach to the subject-matter of 
“abnormal psychology” on the one hand, and “personality’’ on the 
other—areas traditionally disparate, but actually synonymous—for 
which the reviewer, in particular, has been looking for a long time. 


T. W. RICHARDS. 
Northwestern University. 


MacKinnon, DonaLp W., AND HENLE, Mary. Experimental studies in 
psychodynamics: A laboratory manual. Cambridge: Harvard Univ, 
Press, 1948. Pp. ix+177. 


The disparity between the amount of speculation in the field of 
human motivation and personality, and the quantity of experimental 
techniques and evidence in this same area has been disconcerting for 
too many years. Therefore it is rather pleasent to note the advent of a 
laboratory manual which has as its modest purpose the presentation 
of 14 experimental designs to fulfill the laboratory needs of a semester 
course in the experimental psychology of personality. Such a course, 
no matter how limited the implications of the experiments may be, will 
have the highly redeeming feature of focussing the attention of students 
of personality upon experimental problems and will force them to think 
in terms of experimental design. In the ability of this manual to con- 
tribute to such a course lies its chief merit. 

In addition to its mundane pedagogical aspects, this book has cer- 
tain theoretical implications. If one were to accept uncritically the 
panegyrical descriptions with which some theorists characterize their 
theories, one might be seriously misled as to the degree of maturity the 
science of psychology has achieved. Fortunately, we can examine what 
psychologists do in addition to what they say they do. Since the authors 
of the experimental manual are kindly disposed towards Lewin’s theory, 
the experiments, many of which were initially reported by students of 
Lewin in German periodicals, are considered within the framework of 
topological and vector psychology and consequently an opportunity to 
examine Lewin’s theory on the experimental level is gained. 

A rather interesting and significant methodological point that is 
repeatedly raised by the authors is that the experimental behavior 
must ‘‘be understood in terms of the psychological field in which it oc- 
curred”’ and that “‘it is insufficient to be able to specify the characteristics 
of the physical situation in which the subject is placed and to correlate 
these with the experience and behavior of the subject.’’ They admit that 
it is a rather difficult task to determine the subject’s psychological 
field but nevertheless assert that it is possible. Clues as to the nature 
of the subject’s psychological field can be gained from the observation 
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of the subject’s behavior and his verbal reports. But “‘these clues must 
be gained subtly and examined critically."" One wonders about the 
fruitfulness of such an evasive construct. There is nothing methodo- 
logically incorrect in interpreting theoretical constructs as reflecting 
subjective, conscious experience, but by so doing one does not escape 
the requirements of objective, operational usage of concepts. It has 
appeared to the reviewer that the system of constructs used by Drs. 
MacKinnon and Henle has been somewhat more phenomenologically 
descriptive than theoretically and empirically consistent. 

The manual was used by the authors with students who had some 
experience with experimental procedures in psychology. One might 
assume that training in clinical psychology would be advisable since in 
one experiment ‘‘a subject should be chosen who is lively, active and 
energetic, one who takes pride in what he does, who likes to do things 
well’’ while another experiment requires a subject ‘who is sensitive and 
creative, though not at all a prima donna.” 

Each experiment is designed for a four-hour laboratory period. 
With the exception of a few simple pieces of apparatus the laboratory 
material for the entire course is supplied with the manual. A booklet 
for the instructor has been prepared to provide helpful suggestions. For 
those who find themselves in agreement with “the field’”’ approach, 
this manual can serve as the core of an experimental course in ‘‘psycho- 
dynamics.’’ The manual should be of interest to anyone who teaches 
a course in general experimental psychology. Several of the experiments 
can be used to advantage in such a course. 

HowArpD H. KENDLER. 

New York University. 


EWEN, JOHN, H. Mental health. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins, 1947. 
Pp. 270. 


This volume, written by an English psychiatrist, is intended as “a 
practical guide to the disorders of the mind.”’ Its title Mental Health 
is quite misleading since it deals neither with principles governing the 
normal personality nor, to any great extent, with problems of mental 
hygiene. As a matter of fact, the author has given us, in essence, another 
volume of familiar descriptive psychiatry. In the light of the ever grow- 
ing array of publications in the fields of mental disease and behavior 
abnormalities the reader may justifiably ask, when confronted with a 
new work, what is being said here that has not been said before or what 
new viewpoints and concepts are being introduced? The present volume 
meets both questions in a very unsatisfactory fashion. 

The author has intended this book to serve as a simple compendium 
and introduction to the field of psychological medicine. In the opinion 
of this reviewer, however, his only achievement has been in terms of 
brevity. In 270 pages he has not only dealt with the aetiology, symptom- 
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atology, classification and description of the various mental disorders, 
but also managed to include a rather lengthy chapter dealing with Legal 
Acts governing mental disease in England as well as various certification 
procedures applied to medical officers in mental hospitals. Regarding 
the intended simplicity of conveying the subject matter, the author has 
failed conspicuously. Particularly in the discussions of general concepts 
the beginner will be confronted by a mass of highly ambiguous terms 
and concepts, undefined and stated in an uncritical and regrettably dog- 
matic form. The more sophisticated reader will be disturbed by unfor- 
tunate inaccuracies as well as by the author’s rather archaic definition 
of ‘‘mind”’ and his apparent obliviousness of more modern concepts of 
personality mechanisms. The short glossary of technical terms is rather 
inadequate and shows a poor selection. 

While certain readers may find some use for the chapters dealing with 
the legal aspects of mental disease in England, the beginner interested 
in being introduced to the field of mental illness is likely to become more 
confused than educated. 

LUDWIG IMMERGLUCK. 

University of California, Berkeley. 


MENDEL, ALFRED, O. Personality in handwriting. New York: Stephen 
Daye Press, 1947. Pp. 375. 


Rudolf Arnheim, introducing Mendel’s book, presents graphology 
as a projective technique, while the author himself calls it ‘‘the psychol- 
ogy of man’s finest expressive gestures.” In the opinion of the present 
reviewer projective and expressive methods should be differentiated 
from each other. Projective methods (Rorschach, TAT, doll-play etc.) 
diagnose a subject’s projections of ideas upon a given, more or less 
structured material, while the analysis of gestures or expressive move- 
ments deals with a direct motor expression which is neither projected 
upon structured material nor transformed into any content. 

While many non-graphologists explain graphic gestures by learning 
and by chance, Mendel starts with the assumption that graphic move- 
ments are patterned by personality. ‘‘Every gesture may fuse three 
currents in man: the emotional, the intellectual, and the physical. 
Likewise every stroke of his pen.”” However, with the admission, “I 
have speculated freely, drawing tones and shades from the slightest 
clues,’ Mendel plays into the hands of those who condemn graphology 
and does not do enough justice to himself. He relies in many ways on 
previously tested relationships between certain graphic movements and 
certain personality trends and between certain movement configura- 
tions and personality patterns. The lack of experimental data, of 
methodology, and of a bibliography is partly offset by detailed tables 
of interpretation and by the use of graphology in diagnosing normal and 
abnormal aspects of personality, supported by empirical observation. 
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Especially interesting is the chapter done on “Physiology and Path- 
ology in Handwriting’ by Alfred Kanfer, who validated his grapho- 
logical observations of patients by hospital diagnoses. 

Mendel follows the statement of Gardner Murphy, which he quotes 
in the beginning of his book, namely, ‘‘not to maintain that the interpre- 
tation of character by handwriting is a science; its most devoted ad- 
herents would make no such claims.” As far as graphological diagnoses 
can be validated by empirical experience, as far as successful predictions 
can be made far above chance expectancy, as far as graphic movements 
can be measured in their pattern and evaluated in their expressiveness, 
as far as the methodology is consistent, graphology has to demand a 
scientific recognition. In the opinion of the present reviewer, the direct 
analysis of expressive movement without intermediary material for 
projection potentially allows a more precise and more defined applica- 
tion of scientific criteria than projective methods. Mendel’s illustra- 
tions and interpretations enrich our dictionary about the language of 
personality but they do not reveal the laws of its grammatical structure, 
those laws which govern graphic movements as one of the many 
expressions of personality. When Mendel states, “‘I hope the experi- 
mental psychologist will take my hunches, examine them, then reject 
or verify and refine them,”’ the present reviewer is one who supports 
this appeal. 

WERNER WOLFF. 

Bard College. 


GESELL, ARNOLD, AND AMATRUDA, CATHERINE S. Developmental diag- 
nosis. (2nd Ed.) New York: Hoeber, 1947. Pp. xvi+486. $7.50. 


The revisions of, and additions to, the first edition of this book 
hard:y justify publication as a new edition. Eleven of the 19 chapters 
of the first book remain completely unchanged. One chapter, called 
“Developmental Pediatrics,’’ has been added to the new book. The 
first edition chapter, entitled ‘‘Special Sensory Handicaps,’’ has been 
divided into chapters on ‘‘Deafness” and ‘‘Blindness”’ for the new book, 
and illustrative cases have been added. The only other changes in these 
chapters entail the addition of a section on aphasia, rewriting of one 
paragraph in one chapter, and the addition of two paragraphs to each 
new chapter. Other changes in the book of any consequence are the 
addition of material on electro-encephalography in diagnosis of convul- 
sive disorders, a brief section on visual cerebral injury, and inclusion of 
a small amount of material from another recent book of the senior 
author, “The Embryology of Behavior.” Additions to the appendices 
include a new list of Dr. Gesell’s films, a very brief list of child guidance 
books (three of which do not include Dr. Gesell’s name as an author), 
and a short appendix on professional training for developmental pedi- 
atrics. 
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As in the first edition, the material is presented in a chatty, informal 
manner with only rare references to the experimental or clinical litera- 
ture. Many vague, unscientific concepts expounded in the first edition 
persist unchanged in the second edition. The book no doubt has some 
value for the practitioner, but it offers little to the psychologist or child 
development specialist. 

MARGARET R. KUENNE. 


University of Wisconsin. 


TYLER, LEONA E. The psychology of human differences. New York: D, 
Appleton-Century Co. Inc., 1947. Pp. xiii+420. 


The psychologist who would write a text on differential psychology 


encounters a number of problems. The appraisal of the text can be based 
in part upon the way in which these problems are faced. The author 
must decide: (a) whether to strive for a broad sampling of topics or for 
thorough discussion of particular problems; (b) how to relate the experi- 
mental findings to the controversies and the diverse points of view in 
the field; (c) how to approach the statistical problems which underlie 
any treatment of differences between individuals. 

In her book, Dr. Tyler has resolved the first problem in favor of a 
broad coverage of a variety of topics. She undertakes to discuss both 
group differences and individual differences. She presents chapters 
both on the feeble-minded and on factor analysis. She treats both the 
heredity-environment issue and the use of test batteries for the predic- 
tion of vocational success. Since the total book is only 400 pages, the 
treatment of many topics is suggestive rather than exhaustive. At the 
same time, however, the book provides a good introduction to a wide 
range of problems relating to individual differences between persons. 

In her presentation, Dr. Tyler tries to distinguish between the facts 
which have been gathered for a particular area and the interpreta- 
tions which are to be made of them. Her point of view, to which the 
reviewer would subscribe, is that psychologists differ very much more 
with respect to what the facts of individual differences mean than with 
respect to what the facts are. Each chapter undertakes to present a 
selection of the most significant facts in a field, and then to discuss the 
problems of interpreting those facts. The evidence selected for presenta- 
tion seems generally well chosen, and the interpretation of the facts 
seems to present a mature point of view which avoids doctrinaire posi- 
tions on either extreme. Maybe this merely means that the point of view 
is in most cases one with which the reviewer finds himself in agreement. 

What to do about statistics is always a difficult problem for this 
type of a book. One has the choices of (a) writing a book for which no 
statistical competence is needed, (b) assuming that each reader already 
has competence in statistics, or (c) trying to include instruction in 
statistics in the text on individual differences. The first choice neces- 
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sarily results in a book which is superficial to the point of triviality. 
The second choice is probably unrealistic for many groups and institu- 
tions which would want to use the book. The third choice puts a distres- 
sing responsibility for a dual function upon the author. A chapter of 
statistical instruction often seems not to fit well into the book as a whole, 
and at the same time provides a very unsatisfying course in statistics. 
Dr. Tyler has adopted a variant of the third technique, but the statis- 
tical material is quite limited in amount and makes no pretension of 
developing competent computers. It is slipped in rather unobtrusively 
at various points in the book where it is needed, and would appear to 
be fairly painless. However, one may question whether it provides 
sufficient background for the student to read with very great under- 
standing the sections of the book dealing with use of tests for prediction 
and with the effort to develop pure tests of primary abilities. Perhaps 
no better solution is possible for this very troublesome problem. 

In general, Dr. Tyler has written a clear, readable, succinct book, 
presenting an overview of many of the problems of individual differ- 
ences and a sound appraisal of the difficulties both in conducting the 
research and in interpreting the results, The text should be quite useable 
both for advanced undergraduate students and for graduate students 
whose field of specialization lies outside the limits of differential psy- 
chology. 

RoBERT L. THORNDIKE. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 


ALSCHULER, ROsE H., AND Hattwick, LA BERTA W. Painting and 
personality: A study of young children. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1947. 2 vols. Pp. xi+590. $10.00. 


Painting and personality is an important landmark in the study of 
personality and in the study of early childhood. It is equally note- 
worthy in the annals of publishing and printing techniques: seldom has a 
publisher contributed so greatly to the presentation of research as has 
University of Chicago Press in the 120 magnificent full-color plates by a 
new process. 

Beginning in 1937, when such an approach was far from common- 
place, Alschuler and Hattwick undertook to study through individual 
case studies and quantitative group comparisons the dynamic relation- 
ships between inner personality tendencies and spontaneous creative be- 
havior in 2—5-year-olds. With regard to the general expressive hypothe- 
sis, Alschuler and Hattwick confirmed the expectation of individuality 
in each child’s “characteristic and unique abstract use of color, line, 
form, and space”’ (p. 3). But beyond this their data revealed to them 
“a very general, and perhaps even universal, tendency for all sorts of 
individuals to express similar feelings, reactions, and problems in like, 
or at least comparable, fashion”’ (p. 4). 
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These findings are based on observations and daily records of 149 
children over one or two years from various social settings. The indi- 
vidual analytic procedure began with the finished paintings. Each was 
analyzed in terms of use of mass, line, form, space, color, recognizable 
content, verbal comments. Then, behavior and personality data for the 
same day were examined and an attempt made to note relationships or 
lack of them. Appearance of consistent trends in various children pro- 
duced hypotheses for later quantitative study. The forms for breaking 
down the daily qualitative records of behavior in creative and free play 
situations and the charts and summaries for compiling the behavior 
data over extended periods may well be useful to other workers in the 
field (pp. 224-259). One case study is given in extended summary form. 

Group analysis was carried out by determining which children pre- 
ferred each research medium; and within the easel painting medium, 
which children showed each of some fifty-odd characteristics (e.g.: Em- 
phasis on Red, Emphasis on Cold Colors; Intermingling of Colors; Form 
vs. Color Emphasis; Diagonal Strokes; Dotting; Painting Off the Page, 
etc.). Children showing a certain characteristic were compared with the 
group as a whole or with children showing a contrasting emphasis in 
their paintings on a series of 113 personality characteristics under 21 
general headings (pp. 235-237). Tables and interpretive summaries 
present those relationships (pp. 381-582). ‘‘Only when the chances were 
85 or more in 100 that the chserved tendencies would be found in a similar 
sampling, was a given relationship included in a table” (p. 381—italics in 
original). 

It seems to this reviewer, however, that still greater caution is neces- 
sary in statistical terms. Admitting relationships at a level of “85 
chances in 100”’ means, of course, reliance on critical ratios barely over 
1.0. Moreover, some of these relationships apply to a minority of the 
children in a group. For example, among the traits found to be charac- 
teristic of children emphasizing red in their palettes is one labeled “‘de- 
pendent on adults for affection.’”’ Examination of the appropriate table 
(p. 387) shows this trait was found in 39% of the 46 children showing 
emphasis on red. Among the first 300 of several thousand critical ratios 
presented in the tables the reviewer counted only 4 of 3.0 or more. 

The major findings of the study, based apparently on both individual 
and group quantitative analyses appear in the first 165 pages of the 
work. The major conclusions (one would surmise: the structural plan of 
the book is not always clear) appear to be those stated on page 14. They 
are in fundamental agreement with Rorschach’s analysis of perceptual 
organization and are worth quoting in full: 


a) Color tends to give the clearest clues as to the nature and degree of in- 
tensity of the child’s emotional life. 

b) Line and form tend to give the most intelligible clues to (1) the amount 
of energy the child is expending, (2) the degree of control the child is exercising, 
(3) the direction in which that control is operating. 
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Color and line and form considered together are likely to indicate the bal- 
ance which exists between the child’s impulsive drives, on the one hand, and his 
overt, controlled behavior, on the other hand. 

c) Space usage and spatial pattern tend to give less a picture of the child’s 
inner life than a picture of the child as he relates, and is reacting, to his environ- 
ment. 


The elaboration of these factors follows in rich detail, supported by 
references to the quantitative tables already described and—rather 
more impressively—by descriptions of the behavior of children showing 
markedly the painting-characteristics in question. These materials 
will provide the starting point for new research in this field for years to 
come, and will undoubtedly be of extreme value in the clinical interpre- 
tation of children’s painting. But most disturbing here and throughout 
the study is a kind of ambivalence. On the one hand, e.g., the personal- 
ity characteristics of children preferring red, blue, green, yellow etc., 
respectively, are outlined. On the other hand, the authors find it neces- 
sary to emphasize that these are dangerous generalizations, not in- 
tended for sweeping application. Each painting characteristic has a 
potential significance but it is ‘“‘more often in the interrelationships of 
several aspects than in any single characteristic that the distinctive and 
telling qualities of the child’s products are likely to be.” But, if this is 
so, one wonders why so relatively enormous a preponderance of the re- 
search itself and of its publication are devoted to the thin gruel of the 
admittedly inappropriate study of the relation of single painting traits 
to single personality traits, particularly as the admirably complete pres- 
entation of the results shows them to have such disappointingly low 
statistical significance. Nor is there sufficient guidance to those who 
would follow in how to weigh the “interrelations of trends’’—for it is 
seductively easy to take separate factors and characterize the child who 
exhibits them, even though one is warned against doing so. This ambiv- 
alence is not simply that of the authors but, to this reviewer, reflects 
rather clearly the state of psychological investigation of personality, in’ 
general. We are torn between the obvious demands of the personality 
structure itself that it be viewed holistically, and at the same time most 
of the research techniques available force us to an extreme particular- 
ism. Alschuler and Hattwick have done yeoman service toward the 
development of each horn of this dilemma, but they have not helped us 
to get from one horn to the other. The pervasive flaw of the work, 
monumental as it is, lies in the assumption that each aspect of painting 
must be “‘of necessity, studied by itself without regard to the way in 
which that aspect of painting might be related to other aspects’’ (p. 5, 
reviewer's italics). The next major step in personality research will 
come as methodology removes that necessity. 

LAWRENCE JOSEPH STONE. 
Vassar College. 
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PENNINGTON, L. A., & BerG, I. A. (Eps.). An Introduction to clinical 
psychology. New York: Ronald Press, 1948. Pp. xv+595. 


This is a multi-authored volume which is unique in that the editors 
have not written any of the chapters, and indeed, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain what role it was they performed in producing this book. For it is 
this reviewer’s impression that we have here a decidely uneven book, 
with a modicum of editing and chapters which vary widely in quality. 

Although the editors state that the book is ‘‘to describe eclectically 
at the introductory level what clinical psychologists do,”” we need to 
know what is meant by the introductory level. If it is the first year of 
graduate study, much of the book is repetitious of materials taught in 
competent undergraduate courses. Is the introductory level, on the 
other hand, represented by an undergraduate course, unless it is de- 
liberately organized around a book such as this? Perhaps the chief con- 
tribution of this text may be in smaller institutions faced with the prob- 
lem of teaching an undergraduate course in “‘clinical”” psychology. 

The book is divided into five parts—Introduction; Clinical Prob- 
lems; Clinical Methods; Psychotherapy; and Professional Relationships. 
While the editors should be given credit for an awareness of the fact 
that an orientation to psychopathology is necessary for the introductory 
student, there is a logical, rather than a psychological, breakdown 
among these various parts. Thus, the content of abnormal psychology 
(Part II) is presented as distinct from the methods of clinical psychology 
(Parts III and IV). The section on methods, for example, becomes 
largely a matter of straightforward description of techniques without 
much discussion of the way these techniques operate except in a few 
case histories. A review of the various chapters may give a clearer con- 
cept of the pattern of the book, and point up its unevenness. 


Part I, “Introduction,’’ opens with Chapter 1 on the ‘“‘Meaning of Clinical 
Psychology” (R. B. Cattell). While the training situation is treated honestly 
and forcefully, some may take issue with the author's statement that clinical 
training applicants are those who cannot face the “discipline of the natural 
sciences.”” There are others, too, who would doubt that there is more future for 
clinical psychology through factor analysis than through more dynamic or intui- 
tive approaches. 

Chapter 2 is a discussion by O. H. Mowrer on ‘What Is Normal Behavior?” 
Here it seems that the editors could have eliminated the discussion of statistical 
normality, psychographs, invalidity of pencil-and-paper tests, etc., which is 
probably repetitious for the student. The chapter is cleverly written as a sym- 
posium of specialists in various areas concerning the problem of normality, but 
the attempt to interject the viewpoints of the different specialists gives a 
kaleidoscopic feeling which perhaps proper editing might have reduced. 

Part II on ‘‘Clinical Problems’’ opens with Chapter 3 by D. W. Dysinger on 
“Signs of Personality Disintegration.’’ His stress on viewing the individual as a 
dynamic whole is a precaution well stated to the beginner. The illustrative case 
material, half of the chapter, is well presented. However, there is a very impor- 
tant point of view which the author apparently overlooked in his discussion of 
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the clinician’s responsibilities. This is the recognition of the clinician's own 
problems, and his awareness of his means of handling them—a point to be 
stressed early in training. 

Chapter 4, concerned with ‘Behavior Problems of Children” is written by 
G. L. and H. H. Anderson. What is particularly one-sided is the emphasis upon 
dominative behavior of parents as a prime source of maladjustment, and one 
wonders why there is utter neglect of the dynamics of rejection, sibling rivalry, 
over-protection and submission. Domination is treated from the standpoint of 
the objective effects upon the child and his overt resistances to it, but no men- 
tion is made of the psychodynamics involved. (Neither Symonds nor Levy is 
mentioned in the bibliography.) It would seem that the editors, as clinicians 
themselves, should have been impressed with the one-sidedness of this chapter. 

Mandel Sherman, in Chapter 5 (‘‘The Mental Defective’’), confines himself 
to a discussion of syndromes encountered in mental deficiency—cretinism, mon- 
golism, etc. A paragraph of some twenty lines devoted to environmental de- 
ficiencies, in the opinion of this reviewer, does violence to this very important 
topic by nature of its very brevity. There is also no treatment of the personality 
structure of the defective, especially as delineated by Kounin. 

Chapter 6, “The Physically Handicapped,” by S. Marzolf, discusses the 
sensory, motor, and other disabilities (chorea, encephalitis, etc.), from the 
standpoint of etiology, description, and diagnosis. While very good from these 
standpoints, there is very little discussion on the meaning of physical handicap 
to the patient, although reference is made to the recent work of Barker, Wright, 
and Gonick in the bibliography. Again, it is felt that stress should be not so 
much upon static symptoms and syndromes but upon dynamics of the situation. 

R. M. Bear’s Chapter 7 on ‘“‘The Educationally Backward” is a generally 
adequate treatment of disabilities in the school subjects. A minor error occurs 
on page 143 where the Binet is listed as a test which does not place a premium 
on verbal capacity, an error which could have hardly escaped the editorial eye. 

Chapter 8 on “‘Speech and Personality,’”’ by F. H. Sanford, is somewhat of a 
condensation of his 1942 article in this journal. There is thus a difference in 
style and approach between this chapter and the others, concerning which the 
editors are aware. There is much more of a research orientation (as witnessed 
by 74 references, more than any other chapter, and by the content). A debata- 
ble statement occurs at one point (p. 174), where it is stated that ‘‘there have 
been no major changes in the theory of aphasis and of allied disorders since the 
days of Head,” with reference to the latter’s 1926 publication. Thus the work of 
Kurt Goldstein and his associates in this area is neither discussed nor cited. 

A. C. Washburn’s treatment of ‘“Tension States’’ (Chapter 9) has particular 
value in orienting the student to the stresses which bring about these conditions. 
The discussion of even the physiological and neurological aspects is geared at a 
level thoroughly comprehensible to the beginning student. However, one would 
like to have seen more case material drawn from the rich psychosomatic litera- 
ture, since the latter is referred to in the bibliography. 

“Psychosexual Behavior’ is the title of Chapter 10 by J. Ball. Basically, 
there is a good succinct presentation of the analytical theory of psychosexual 
development as a background. One point is moot, though, namely the fact that 
Ball states that the latency period has little significance for later sexual prob- 
lems. However, it is the repressions of latency which create difficulties in ado- 
lescence. Her conclusions on unhappiness as related to extramarital relations 
may be too heavily weighted with results from studies of clinic cases. 
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Chapter 11 by R. G. Kuhlen covers “‘Psychological Trends and Problems in 
Later Maturity.” It covers the field well, emphasizing the increase in numbers 
of the aged, change in abilities and adjustments, and practical aspects of the 
problem. Unlike other chapters, however, there is no illustrative material what- 
soever on the senile personality, and thus there is editorial inconsistency. 

Chapter 12 by H. Cleckley on ‘Antisocial Personalities’ is perhaps the 
weakest chapter of the book. There are three principal sections on the de- 
linquent, the criminal, and the psychopath. The section on the delinquent is 
merely a series of brief descriptions of delinquent personalities, with very little 
on the causal factors in delinquency. Although the work of Healy and Bronner 
and of the Gluecks, e.g., is noted in the bibliography, the author gives no ac- 
count at all of the findings of these writers in this important field. The bibliog- 
raphy does not cite any sociological work by people like Shaw and McKay. 

R. M. Dorcus’s treatment of ‘‘The Psychoses and Psychoneuroses”’ consti- 
tutes Chapter 13, and is essentially an overview of any abnormal psychology 
text. Case histories, especially for the beginner, are particularly in need of 
editing. One wonders what the following medical terminology, e.g., means to 
the student without medical orientation (p. 280): ‘“‘epithelioma of the bridge of 
the nose and senile keratosis below the outer canthus of the left eye. . . ab- 
domen distended and tender but not fluid percussed.’’ Emphasis of discussion 
is uneven—27 pages devoted to organic psychoses; 13 to functional psychoses; 
and only 8 to psychoneuroses. Although Dorcus is aware of the emphasis upon 
the organic, it is certainly at variance with his own statement, on p. 313, that 
“psychoneurotic disorders represent the major area in which the clinical psy- 
chologist is most likely to function.” 

Part III on “Clinical Methods” consists of four chapters. Chapters 14 (J. E. 
Horrocks, ‘‘The Measurement of Achievement and Aptitude”) and Chapter 16 
(W. T. Donahue, “Interest and Personality Tests’’) are descriptions of the more 
commonly used tests of achievement, aptitude, interest, and personality, largely 
of the paper-and-pencil type with discussion of concomitant problems related to 
testing and some illustrative cases in which tests are used. A. Magaret on “In- 
telligence Testing, Clinical Practice” (Chapter 15) has an excellent discussion of 
the uses and limitations of the individual tests of intelligence in the clinical 
situation. For the beginning student the presentations of the difficulties in- 
herent in current “scatter analysis,’’ especially with the Wechsler-Bellevue, and 
of observation of client behavior in the test situation are particularly com- 
mendable. The discussion of the Shipley-Hartford CQ Scale, however, fails to 
indicate its demonstrated invalidity. H. Sargent’s Chapter 17 on ‘‘Projective 
Methods” is effective in introducing the student in lucid style to the concept of 
projection and to the tests themselves. The discussion on the theoretical back- 
ground of projection and the sections on cautions in use of the projective meth- 
ods, especially her emphasis on the variable of the clinician himself, are par- 
ticularly effective. 

Part IV, ‘‘Psychotherapy,” opens with Chapter 18 by F. McKinney on “Di- 
rective Techniques.” It is essentially a review of the directive processes, espe- 
cially as used in the college counseling situation. There may be some misleading 
connotations, though, in that techniques common to practically all therapy ap- 
pear to be subsumed under the directive heading. For example, on p. 458, 
under “Forms of Directive Therapy” appears ‘‘Expressive Therapy” with brief 
discussion of catharsis; on p. 450, under ‘Directive Therapy—The Counseling 
Atmosphere”’ is a short description of Rogers’ permissivesness! Group psycho- 
therapy is also mentioned as a directive method, which it may or may not be. 
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“Client-Centered Therapy” is Chapter 19 by W. U. Snyder. There are 
statements here which the critical beginning student may find bewildering. The 
directive approach is termed ‘“‘negativistic.’’ Again, on p. 470, he states that 
“a unique theoretical contribution to non-directive therapy which definitely 
affects the technique is Rogers’ belief that the use of psychometric tests can 
interfere with the process of therapy” and only six pages later (p. 476), in 
presenting a case, Snyder states, “at this interview the results of the recent 
vocational and personality tests were discussed with Mr. D....’’ This is fol- 
lowed on p. 477 with a whole page of test results! Of particular value, however, 
is Snyder’s frank discussion of the limited value of the non-directive method 
with certain types of clients. 

Chapter 20, ‘‘The Semantics of Maladjustment”’ by W. Johnson, while pre- 
senting a good theoretical treatment of this problem, suffers by contrast with 
the two preceding chapters in not illustrating just how the semantic therapist 
operates. The specific techniques of the semanticist are couched in general 
terms, apart from mention of procedures common to all therapies. There is 
complete absence of illustrative case material, a point upon which perhaps the 
editors should have insisted in order to make the method clearer and more 
comprehensible to the student. 

“Recent Advances in the Treatment of Mental Diseases” is the title of 
Chapter 21 by G. K. Yacorzynski. Shock treatment, prefrontal lobotomy 
(with a good discussion, of considerable interest, attempting to synthesize both 
from the standpoint of physiological theory), narcosynthesis, hypnotism, psy- 
chosomatic medicine, and experimental neurosis are covered briefly. It is sur- 
prising to read (on p. 542) the following: ‘‘One disadvantage of a psychologist 
serving as a psychotherapist is that he may lose sight of his primary objective, 
that of contributing to our knowledge and understanding of mental illness. . 
The practical beneficial results of therapy in no way indicates that the therapy 
taps one of the major processes of human adjustment. Theories of human be- 
havior built on such evidence are to be accepted with great caution.”” However, 
the psychologist who acts as a psychotherapist may make some penetrating 
observations on behavior and thus contribute to understanding, i.e., research. 
Orientation towards the practical aims of therapy, for example, provided us with 
a very influential theory and research stimulant, viz., psychoanalysis. One may 
also question whether any benign therapy takes place without tapping a funda- 
mental adjustive process. 

Part V on “Professional Relationships” constitutes but one chapter (22), 
that concerning ‘‘Psychiatry and Clinical Psychology,” by D. G. Wright, a 
psychiatrist. It considers the role of the psychologist, cooperating with the 
psychiatrist. Wright’s discussion is eminently fair in its recognition of the 
psychologist’s duties. In this part of the book, though, one would have liked 
to have seen a discussion of other professional relationships of the psychologist 
—in relation to the social worker, the educator and the industrialist, etc. 


In summary, then, we have a book in which style of writing is varia- 
ble, which in many places may be repetitious of work previously 
covered by the student in other courses, in which the treatment of the 
subject matter ranges from the very good to the mediocre, in which 
pertinent illustrative case material may be present or absent, but above 
all, in which the over-all editing appears to be somewhat lacking. 

RaLpH D. NORMAN. 
University of Michigan. 
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